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I 


Since the outbreak of the Second World War we have witnessed 
what may best be described as a “Renaissance of Christian Thought.” 
Christian belief is more respectable among intellectuals than it was a 
generation ago. Philosophers, novelists, and poets who present the case 
for Christianity are widely read and taken seriously even by fellow- 
intellectuals who do not share their beliefs. Among the Christian in- 
telligentsia there has been a striking rebirth of theology, and Christian 
theologians are read more widely outside clerical circles than they have 
been for perhaps a hundred years. The names of Barth, Brunner, Ny- 
gren, Maritain, Tillich, and Niebuhr are known at least vaguely to the 
same sort of people who could not have named a single theologian a 
generation ago. Both the quality and range of the revival are impres- 
sive. Christianity appears to be attracting first-rate minds, and Chris- 
tian speculation is ranging all the way from social and political theory 
to ethics, philosophy, and history. 


One of the most striking things about this ‘‘Christian Renais- 
sance” is its concern about the “‘meaning of history.” This is some- 
thing relatively new. The rationalist onslaught on the theological inter- 
pretation of history was so devastating that for a century and a half 
after Voltaire got through with Bossuet no Christian thinker dared at- 
tempt anything like a reconstruction—unless it took the form of a doc- 
trine of progressive evolution, mildly tinctured by Christian principles. 
History became “scientific,” and the theologians either retreated in 
confusion or joined the enemy by becoming historians. In the past twenty 
years, however, something has happened to give the theologians new 
interest in the meaning of history and new courage to express them- 
selves. During the 1930’s, Berdyaev (a Russian), Tillich (a German), 
H. G. Wood and John MacMurray (Englishmen) published significant 
books on the Christian interpretation of history.” ,The American Cath- 
olic Historical Association devoted its major meeting of 1935 to con- 
sideration of “The Catholic Philosophy of History.’* In 1937 the Ox- 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, December 30, 1951. 
The general subject to which this and another paper were devoted was ‘‘The Religious Revival 
and Historical Interpretation. ’’ 
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ford Conference of Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Christians de- 
voted a significant portion of its time to the theme of “The Kingdom 
of God and History.’* The Second World War accelerated the growth 
of interest. Reinhold Niebuhr, who had announced his interest in the 
problem of history in Beyond Tragedy (1937), became increasingly in- 
terested in it toward the close of The Nature and Destiny of Man (1941- 
3), and finally devoted a volume to summarizing and elaborating his 
thought in Faith and History (1949). The past ten years have seen the 
appearance of one essay after another on the meaning of history from 
the Christian standpoint, by theologians, philosophers, and historians.° 
And in 1948 the subject of the presidential address before the American 
Historical Association was “The Christian Understanding of History,” 
the first avowedly Christian approach in any presidential address since 
the 1890’s.° In other words, the era of the two world wars has produced 
a sizeable literature by Christian writers on the “meaning of history.” 
This paper is an attempt to estimate the significance of this literature 
and to speculate upon what effects it may have upon historical writing. 


IT 

What contemporary Christian theologians appear to be attempting 
is nothing less than the reconstruction of a biblical interpretation of his- 
tory from the original sources. The venture is no mere revival of me- 
dieval historiography. It owes little if anything to Bossuet or Raleigh 
or Otto of Freising or Orosius. Rather it is an attempt to recreate a 
Christian understanding of history in modern terms, under the direct 
inspiration of Amos, Jeremiah, and the Second Isaiah—of Paul, Au- 
gustine, and Luther—in the face of historical catastrophe not unlike 
that which the prophets, the saints, and the reformers themselves faced. 

At the center of this attempt is Protestant ‘“Neo-Orthodoxy.” Karl 
Barth’s Rémerbrief (1918) was the “95 Theses” of the New Ortho- 
doxy, but its influence was not felt on this side of the water until about 
1932, when Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society ap- 
peared.’ Neo-Orthodoxy, with its emphasis upon the mystery and maj- 
esty of God, the total “otherness” of the divine, the depravity and help- 
lessness of man, the necessity of grace, and the authority of biblical re- 
velation, appears to supply much of the motivation for contemporary 
Christian speculation about history’s meaning. Of course, it is not the 
whole story. There are differences of emphasis and nuance which stem 
from confessional, national, and temperamental peculiarities, as well as 
from contrasting attitudes which go far back in Christian history. H. 
Richard Niebuhr, for instance, in his recent essay on Christ and Culture 
(1951) distinguishes five major Christian attitudes toward secular 
culture (and so towards secular history) ranging from sharp rejection 
to willing acceptance, all of them rooted deep in the Christian past. But 
Neo-Orthodoxy’s pessimism about the nature of man, its scepticism 
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about historical progress, its rejection of all utopianism, are typicai of 
the writings of Christian thinkers as diverse in background as the 
Calvinist Brunner, the Anglican Temple, the Eastern Orthodox Berdy- 
aev, and the Roman Catholic Louis Bouyer. It is in this sense that 
the New Orthodoxy is at the center of the contemporary Christian con- 
cern with history’s meaning: it is typical of the most influential at- 
titudes. 

This attempt to reconstruct a Christian understanding of history is 
obviously not yet a program for rewriting history on the working level. 
This fact helps to account for a certain paradoxical aspect of the new 
orthodoxy, namely that although it is peculiarly interested in the mean- 
ing of history, it is in some respects strongly “anti-historical” in the 
sense of being opposed to any doctrine of immanence or evolutionism or 
developmentalism or progress, such as has subtly dominated Western 
historical writing for over a century. Theology yielded her queenly 
throne in American seminaries to “scientific” church history sometime 
during the early 1900’s, but recently she has reclaimed her rights and 
put the usurpers to rout. The result is, as one observer puts it, that 
“thanks to... the radical reconception of orthodox theology based up- 
on a fresh examination of Reformation and hence Augustinian the- 
ology, American Protestants are paradoxically . . . more history-con- 
scious than during the ascendancy of the historical method.”* This is to 
say that the writers in question are like Isaiah and Augustine: most of 
them are prophetic commentators om the historical process rather than 
chroniclers of the process itself—closely interested in history but sus- 
picious of any who see salvation in the historical process. In fact, the 
essence of the literature may be described as an attempt to attack secular 
utopianism in every form, all the way from the “American Dream” to 
the ‘Classless Society,’ without at the same time retreating into mysti- 
cal rejection of all hope in historical effort, Reinhold Niebuhr puts it in 
a paradoxical nutshell: man cannot find salvation “either by an escape 
from history or by the historical process itself.” 


The best point at which to demonstrate both the agreement and the 
differences of contemporary Christian writers on the meaning of his- 
tory is their treatment of the question whether history reveals any pat- 
tern, particularly the pattern of progress. Three schools may be roughly 
distinguished: (1) a group of pessimistic extremists, heirs of the 
apocalyptic tradition, who reject all historical patterns, particularly that 
of progress; (2) a group of mediators, consciously devoted to finding a 
middle position between extremes; and (3) a group of optimists who 
cling to some modified form of the doctrine of progress. Arbitrary as 
such classification necessarily is, it points toward deep and genuine dis- 
agreements which cut across confessional lines and so are characteristic 
of the Christian world as a whole. Roman Catholicism has both its 
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“eschatologists” and its “incarnationalists,” just as Protestantism has 
its pessimists and progressivists. The one difference discernible be- 
tween the two major divisions of Western Christendom is that because 
of Roman belief in the visible historical Church, the “incarnationalists” 
appear to represent the dominant current in Catholic thought, while the 
Neo-Orthodox appear to represent the major current in Protestant 
thought. It cannot be insisted too strongly, however, that the deeper 
differences have little to do with denominational distinctions.” 


Consider a few examples of the first school. The Protestant phi- 
losopher-theologian Karl Lowith writes: “There never has been and 
never will be an immanent solution of the problem of history, for man’s 
historical experience is one of steady failure . . . History is, through all 
the ages, a story of action and suffering, of power and pride, of sin and 
death .. . The importance of secular history decreases in direct propor- 
tion to the intensity of man’s concern with God and himself... A ‘Chris- 
tian history’ is nonsense.”’ Much the same note is evident in some 
Roman Catholic thought. Christopher Dawson writes: “In comparison 
with the optimism of liberalism the Christian view of life and the Chris- 
tian interpretation of history are profoundly tragic. The true progress 
of history is a mystery which is fulfilled in failure and suffering and 
which will only be revealed at the end of time.” Jacques Maritain, writ- 
ing in the Partisan Review's symposium of 1950 on “Religion and the 
Intellectuals,” says, “I am not much interested in the new turn toward 
religion among intellectuals. Nor even in any new turn or new historic 
orientation toward religion. What is of interest, from the point of view 
of faith, are the souls and their orientation toward eternity. In other 
terms, events which, by their very nature, do not take place in ‘history,’ 
but in what Berdyaev called ‘metahistory.’ ” In such views as these, 
there is little meaning left in what secular historians would call “his- 
tory.” The real business is going on over one’s head, upstairs.” 

The mediating school is more consciously concerned with pre- 
serving the tension between “history” and “metahistory.” Reinhold 
Niebuhr and the Jesuit Malavez among the theologians and Herbert 
Butterfield among the historians best represent this group. Niebuhr 
characteristically presents the problems as a paradox. On the one hand 
he recurs often to the baffling complexity of history. In a marvelously 
Niebuhrian passage he writes, “History is comprised of causalities and 
sequences, coherences and structures, which are not easily comprehend- 
ed as meaningful. They are too varied and unique to fit into any simple 
pattern of meaning .. . The meaning of history is more complex than 
conceived in even the profoundest philosophies of history...” In other 
words, Niebuhr, using Christian presuppositions, is on the side of those 
secular historians who are suspicious of all simple historical patterns. 
He quotes the English historian E. L. Woodward to back up his point: 
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“T can see evidence of design, but the pattern is on a scale beyond my 
comprehension.” To Niebuhr, however, it is not enough to leave the 
matter thus. A “Christian philosophy of history” may be impossible, he 
says, but a “Christian theology of history” is not: “it ‘makes sense’ out 
of life and history.” The “sense” is not self-evident, but it is there. 
There are genuine insights, he insists, even in the modern doctrine of 
progress which were obscured by medieval thought and should be pre- 
served. “There is nothing incompatible between a Biblical conception 
of a dynamic history and the modern view of historical development if 
the modern errors of regarding historical development as self-explana- 
tory and of equating it with redemption are avoided.” The Biblical 
conception of history “begins with a sense of mystery embodying mean- 
ing, and moves to a sense of meaning in history which contains per- 
plexity and ambiguity . .. Mystery does not annul meaning but enrich- 
es it.” Or as Luther put it, God both reveals and conceals Himself in 
history. 


The third group still preserves something of the optimistic nine- 
teenth-century reconciliation between Christianity and progress. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, for instance, said in his presidentiai address of 
1948 before the American Historical Association, ‘the Christian under- 
standing of history does not necessarily deny progress ... As the cen- 
turies pass the evidence is accumulating that, measured by his effect on 
history, Jesus is the most influential life ever lived on this planet. That 
influence appears to be mounting . . . As the centuries pass the influ- 
ence of Jesus grows rather than wanes... [Efforts to combat disorder 
mount] and more and more make themselves felt through the earth. 
Increasingly they have a major source in Jesus.’** The same sense of 
“increasingly,” of “more and more,” of a sort of Christian progress, is 
evident in Arnold Toynbee’s essay on “Christianity and Civilization” 
(1940). There is, he says, “a growing fund of illumination and grace,” 
an “tcreasing spiritual opportunity for souls . . . to come to know God 
better... The Christian soul can attain, while still on earth, a greater 
measure of man’s greatest good than can be attained by any pagan 
soul.”’* John Baillie, the Scottish theologian, in a discerning little essay 
on the idea of progress, shows that he is perfectly familiar with ancient 
and contemporary Christian criticism of the doctrine, but concludes that 
the core of the idea of progress is Christian. “The Christian faith does 
offer us a very confident hope for the future course of terrestrial his- 
tory. It is a hope which has been too little represented in the Christian 
tradition, but to which we are now recalled. We must recover that sense 
of standing on the threshold of a new historical economy (or dispensa- 
tion) .. . that confidence in ultimate victory of which the New Testa- 
ment is so full. When the Church of today looks forward through the 
years, its vision of progress is not only of an increase in the number of 
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Christian individuals but of the increasing Christianization of the whole 
life of the community.””” Among Roman Catholics, the “incarnation- 
alists” argue in much the same way that the best achievements of civili- 
zation “‘may be considered as the extension of the Incarnation, as the 
product of a grace which is gradually composing the climate necessary 
for its perfect flowering.’”® 

Thus the intellectual and emotional fervor with which the idea of 
progress is attacked varies considerably, from the radical onslaught of 
writers like Lowith to the paradoxical attitude of Niebuhr and the cau- 
tious appreciation of men like Baillie. Concern with the meaning of his- 
tory is almost universal among contemporary Christian thinkers, but 
conclusions are by no means unanimous. Beneath all the views we have 
considered, however, there runs a strong undercurrent of doubt about 
progress, suspicion of historical pattern in general, caution about hu- 
man ability to discern the rationale of history. Niebuhr set the tone 
fifteen years ago when he prefaced Beyond Tragedy with the statement 
that “the idea of a meaningful history does not explain the actual con- 
tent of meaning.” 

Something of the same disagreement-in-agreement—like musical 
“variations on a traditional theme’’—might be traced out through other 
themes in the literature if there were space. For instance, there is the 
theme of Christian anthropology, or more precisely the reconstruction 
of a biblical interpretation of human nature, to which Niebuhr (among 
others) has made such a brilliant contribution in his Gifford lectures.” 
Then there is the problem of moral judgment in history, to which Her- 
bert Butterfield among secular historians has given such interesting 
thought.”* Finally there is the question of the nature and significance of 
time, which has commanded the attention particularly of Continental 
theologians.’” Since Augustine these have been the traditional prob- 
lems of Christian theology of history: progress, human nature, divine 
judgment, and the meaning of time. Once more they are the object of 
probing and persistent inquiry, with the apparent end of accomplishing 
for the twentieth century through many lesser minds what one great 
mind was able to accomplish for the fifth. 


III 
If we ask what effect all this has had upon the actual writing of 
history, upon those who make their living by historical teaching and re- 
search, or what effect it may be expected to have upon them in the vis- 
ible future, the answer may appear to be simply “none.” The ordinary 
professional historian is usually a practicing positivist. If he has a 


philosophy of history, he feels uneasy about it, particularly in the pres- | 


ence of his colleagues. Carl Becker once wrote that he would “not 
willingly charge a reputable historian with a Philosophy of History” 
—and a Theology of History would probably be an even more heinous 
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charge. But historians are remarkably sensitive to what goes on across 
academic fences. At one time or another they have owed much, both in 
the way of conceptual framework and of methodology, to Renaissance 
Humanism, Newtonian physics, Darwinian biology, Freudian psy- 
chology, and recently, the social sciences. It is not beyond possibility at 
least that they may be influenced sooner or later by what transpires 
from the camp of the theologians. Assuming this possibility, it seems 
to me that four rather specific effects are already becoming clear. 

In the first place, a new interest in the history of the Christian 
understanding of history is already evident and will probably continue 
to grow. The history of the Christian historical sense has yet to be 
written, but we may soon have the monographic basis if interest con- 
tinues. We have a fine new study of New Testament ideas, for instance, 
in Cullmann’s Christ and Time. Theodor Mommsen has just given us a 
fresh approach to Augustine. There are a few recent studies on the 
historical thought of the High Middle Ages, but we need more. Hans 
Lilje has done a good monograph on Luther’s historical ideas and there 
is a dissertation on the historical element in Reformation controversy, 
but much more remains to be done on the sixteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies. These are scattered instances only of what appears to be a fruit- 
ful and growing interest which may some day add a fresh chapter to the 
history of ideas.” 

In the second place, the revival we have been considering has in- 
directly posed new problems and suggested new insights in the history 
of Christian thought and institutions. Eleven years ago Wilhelm Pauck 
felt that Neo-Orthodoxy had not contributed very directly to the “Lu- 
ther Renaissance,” but he suggested that the influence might grow.” 
The theological and the historical interests in Luther have certainly 
moved along hand-in-hand since then, and I think that as Pauck sug- 
gested it might, the direct and mutual influence of one on the other has 
increased. Certainly the two excellent studies of Luther which have ap- 
peared in the past year show the influence of the contemporary revival 
of theology.” It is well not to press the point too far, but in the only 
field about which I can speak with any assurance, the Reformation, the 
current trend toward a revived Reformation theology has been a stimu- 
lating influence on historical scholarship. 

Third, I think it can be shown that the treatment of Christianity by 
historians who are not believers is becoming somewhat more sympa- 
thetic than it was, say, a generation ago. The point cannot be proved, 
but one bit of what seems to me typical evidence may be offered. Since 
the First World War we have had three notable attempts to sketch the 
history of Western thought for the general reader in one volume: James 
Harvey Robinson’s Mind in the Making (1921), J. H. Randall’s 
Making of the Modern Mind (1929), and Crane Brinton’s Jdeas and 
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Men (1950). Robinson had limitless faith in science and was coolly 
contemptuous of all religion. Randall had a genuine appreciation of 
Christianity, at least in its aesthetic and moral aspects, atlhough his ulti- 
mate trust was in the scientific method. The atmosphere of Brinton’s 
book is altogether different. The trust in science is chastened and dis- 
illusioned, and the treatment of Christianity begins significantly with a 
statement to the effect that although the writer is not a professing 
Christian, he will do his best to be fair. The change is probably some- 
thing more than a difference of temperament between the three men 
concerned. 

In the fourth place, I think it is quite evident that among histor- 
ians who are professing Christians, the tendency to make Christian 
presuppositions more explicit is increasing. Again, the marshaling of 
evidence must be suggestive rather than exhaustive. The case of Arnold 
Toynbee is perhaps the most familiar. Toynbee began as a classical his- 
torian, much under the influence of Bergson and Spengler. Since then 
he has moved steadily in the direction of a more Christian and less clas- 
sical interpretation of history, as both his writings and his conversation 
demonstrate. I have suggested elsewhere that his attempt to reconcile 
the cyclical and progressive views, to bridge time and eternity by the 
skillful use of the idea of the very, very long, is not altogether success- 
ful.” But there can be no question of the sincerity or of the increasing 
explicitness of his Christian assumptions, even though they are of a 
somewhat amorphous sort. 


Even more interesting and somewhat less familiar is the case of 
Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge University. Butterfield is a profes- 
sional historian who is proud of his belief in the importance of “mic- 
roscopic research” and who is accepted by the profession in a way Toyn- 
bee is not. He has been a good Methodist all his life. Twenty years ago 
he wrote The Whig Interpretation of History (1931), a witty and dev- 
astating attack on Acton’s Inaugural and its insistence on the historian’s 
duty to pronounce magisterial moral judgments. ‘“The most useless and 
unproductive of all forms of reflection,” Butterfield wrote (p. 108), is 
“the dispensing of moral judgments upon people or upon actions in 
retrospect.” The theme of the book was in the last sentence: ‘The un- 
derstanding of the past is not so easy as it is sometimes made to appear.” 
Three years after the close of World War II, Butterfield was asked 
to deliver a series of lectures at Cambridge on the theme of ‘“Christi- 
anity and History,” with the groping, disillusioned post-war under- 
graduate in mind. The lectures were so successful that they were later 
given on the Third Programme of the BBC and then published.* In 
them he tried to show “why I think that the general course of history is 
so shaped that a Christian is in the right relation with it.” They make a 
discerning and mature little book, in which the author brings his Chris- 
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tian belief and his historical knowledge to interpenetrate each other. 
“There is a judgment embedded in the fabric of history,” he concludes, 
but “this gives none of us the right to act as judges over others.” Nazi 
Germany, for instance, undoubtedly fell under this judgment, but “‘it is 
a dangerous illusion to imagine that if Germany can be proved to have 
sinned those who were fighting against her may be assumed to have been 
righteous.” In Christianity and History, in other words, as in his His- 
tory and Human Relations (1951), Butterfield has followed the roots 
of his previous scepticism and humility about making moral judgments 
in historical writing down to their religious soil. When asked once if he 
felt that he had changed his basic beliefs in any way since writing The 
Whig Interpretation, he was quick to say no. The change of tone, which 
is so evident to any reader of the two books, lies in the fact that the 
Christian presuppositions which have to be inferred in the first book are 
quite explicit in the second. The change lies outside the author, I believe, 
in the audience and atmosphere of the late 20’s, and those of the late 
40’s. 

I have no idea whether the revival of a Christian understanding of 
history will have any more general effect on historical interpretation 
than the four specific results suggested: new interest in the history of 
the Christian interpretation, new insights into the history of Christian 
thought and institutions, a more sympathetic treatment of Christianity 
by non-Christian historians, and more explicit Christian presuppositions 
in the writings of historians who profess Christianity.” The revival may 
conceivably reinforce the efforts of secular historians to write genuine 
“world history” rather than history warped by national or class bias. It 
may help to sensitize historians to moral and spiritual values in reaction 
against moral relativism. It may accomplish other things most of us 
would call “good.” The literature we have been examining, however, 
may prove to be part of a general “anti-historical” movement, of which 
the ‘““New Criticism” in literature, Existentialism in philosophy, and the 
trend of thought about the nature of time in modern physics are other 
examples. The current interest in myth may bea straw in the wind. The 
“myth” of Christianity sometimes appears to be swallowing the histori- 
cal element. The Christ of experience often seems to be absorbing the 
Jesus of history. Will we become so concerned with “the meaning of 
history”’ that, like some in the Dark Ages, we confuse what happened 
with what ought to have happened? G. G. Coulton, the medievalist, 
pokes fun (somewhat unfairly) at Agnellus, the ninth-century Bishop 
of Ravenna who undertook to write a complete series of lives of his pre- 
decessors, and who tells us that wherever he was unable to find any 
materials whatever on one of his subjects—no documents, no monu- 
ments, not even any hearsay—he composed the life himself, ‘with the 
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help of God and the prayers of the brethren.’”*® Will we soon come to 
this sort of thing again? 

This is surely to jump ahead too far and too fast with Sorokin and 
other prophets of the end of our sensate era. Actually what we are wit- 
nessing is a swing back of the pendulum which has not even yet reached 
dead center. Christian theologians and historians are once more frankly 
concerned, like Augustine, with the “why” of history. But unlike the 
medieval chroniclers, they are imbued with considerable respect for the 
“when” and “how,” and they are far more cautious and tentative than 
their medieval predecessors in answering the “why.” It is hard to be- 
lieve that a new Bossuet or Orosius is just around the corner. If Nie- 
buhr and Butterfield are typical, the Christian historian of the future 
will probably err by concluding too little rather than too much. In fact 
it cannot be emphasized too strongly that although contemporary Chris- 
tian writers insist upon the ultimate moral and spiritual meaning in his- 
ory, most of them are just as suspicious as professional historians of 
vast philosophies of history, just as ready to search for secondary causes 
and accept hard fact over facile theory on the level of mundane history. 


It has been the genius of Christianity at its best to value the his- 
torical but not to overvalue it. In the parable of the Last Judgment, as 
Niebuhr points out,’ human beings are judged by what they have been 
and done in their historical existence. This is the Christian affirmation 
of the historical. But it is made clear that men can never know their 
own righteousness or the full meaning of their acts so long as they are 
in history. This is the limitation of the historical. It seems to be the 
object of contemporary Christian writers on the meaning of history to 
reassert the point of the parable. Whitehead once predicted “that that 
religion will conquer which can render clear to popular understanding 
some eternal greatness incarnate in the passage of temporal fact.’ 
Twentieth-century Christians hardly need to reassert their interest in 
“the passage of temporal fact,” after two centuries of “historicism.” 
Obviously, however, they feel that historians have well-nigh abandon- 
ed the search for any eternal greatness incarnate in events, and that 
such a search should be renewed. This is the heart of current Christian 
thinking about the “meaning of history.”” Whether it will appreciably 
affect the writing of history in the next generation may depend upon 
the turn taken by world events. A tragic turn will almost certainly in- 
crease the numbers of those members of the historical profession who 
seek the meaning of tragedy in the Christian understanding of history. 


1 See e. g. ‘‘Religion and the Intellec- 2 N. Berdyvaev, The Meaning of History, 
tuals: A Symposium,’’ in Partisan Re- New York 1936 (first sketched in lec- 
view, Vol. XVII (1950). The discussion tures of 1919-20); Paul Tillich, The 
runs through the numbers from Febru- Interpretation of History, New York 
ary to June, and was separately publish- 1936; H. G. Wood, Christianity and the 
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John MacMurray, The Clue to History, 
New York, 1939. 

3 See The Catholic Philosophy of History, 
ed. Peter Guilday, New York 1936. 


4 See The Kingdom of God and History, 


ed. H. G. Wood, Chicago 1938. 
5 A few of the more significant are: 
E. C. Rust, The Christian Understanding 
of History, London 1947; 
Karl Léwith, Meaning in History, Chica- 
go 1949; 
Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and 
History, New York 1949; 
G. Thils, Théologie des réalités terres- 
tres: Vol. II Théologie de lU’histoire, 
Bruges and Paris 1949; 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theologie der 
Geschichte, Einsiedeln 1951; 
John Baillie, The Belief in Progress, 
New York 1951. 
With the possible exception of H. O. 
Taylor’s address in 1926. See Herman 
Ausubel, Historians and Their Craft 
(New York 1950), Chaps. VI, VII. The 
address is printed in Amer. Historical 
Review, Vol. LIV (Jan. 1949), pp. 459- 
476. 
See W. M. Horton, in Protestant 
Thought in the Twentieth Century, ed. 
Arnold 8, Nash (New York 1951), pp. 
113ff. 
G. H. Williams, in Protestant Thought, 
ed. Nash, p. 167. 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 
II, p. 320. 
See particularly the penetrating analysis 
of recent Catholic literature by L. Mal- 
avez, ‘‘Deux théologies catholiques de 
l’histoire,’’ in Bijdragen, uitgegeven 
door de philosophische en theologische 
Faculteiten der Noord- und Zuid-Ned- 
erlandse Jezuieten, Vol. X (1949), pp. 
225-240. I do not know enough about 
contemporary Eastern Orthodoxy to de- 
termine whether the same broad di- 
visions of thought are evident there too. 
There is material in the incarnational 
doctrine of the Greek Fathers for the 
development of both extreme views men- 
tioned. 

Furtker bibliographical surveys are 
to be found in R. Aubert, ‘‘ Discussions 
récentes autour de la théologie de |’his- 
toire,’’ Coallectanea Mechliniensia, Vol. 
XVIII (1948), pp. 139-149; and G. 
Thils, ‘‘La théologie de l’histoire: Note 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF TERTULLIAN 
By JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


Concordia Theological Seminary 


One of the most important results of the New Testament study 
that has gone on during the past generation is its realization that the 
theology of the New Testament is unintelligible outside the context of 
its eschatological message. The precise meaning of that message is still 
the subject of much investigation and controversy, but its importance 
has become a matter of general agreement among New Testament stu- 
dents. Much less general is the realization of the implications of this 
insight for other areas of theological concern. Rudolf Bultmann’s re- 
cent essay on mythology and the New Testament has served to raise 
again the question of the relevance of New Testament eschatology for 
systematic theology. That question has far-reaching implications for 
the study of the history of theology as well, implications with which 
historical theology has not yet come to terms. The relation between 
primitive Christian eschatology and the development of ancient Chris- 
tian theology is a problem deserving of more study than the standard 
interpretations of the history of dogma have given it, for it can help il- 
luminate the origins of such dogmas as the Trinity and ancient Christ- 
ology. Among the historians of dogma, only Martin Werner has taken 
up the problem in great detail, and his discussion of it has not yet issued 
in any new historico-theological synthesis.’ 


The importance of Tertullian for the development of the ideas and 
terms of the doctrine of the Trinity has long been acknowledged, even 
by historical theologians of such varying stripe as Adolf Harnack and 
B. B. Warfield. But if Werner is at all correct in relating the Trinitar- 
ian development to eschatology, then Tertullian’s contribution to that 
development ought to be related to his eschatology. Since historians of 
theology like Harnack tended to ignore eschatology in their general in- 
terpretation of the development of Christian doctrine, they did not ac- 
cord Tertullian’s eschatology a great deal of attention in their exposi- 
tions of his theology.” But inasmuch as the conclusions of New Testa- 
ment theology from which they proceeded have shifted during the last 
half century, it would seem that any future history of theology will have 
to interpret the doctrine of the Trinity in Tertullian and others in terms 
of the development of the eschatological consciousness in the first four 
centuries. In an effort to constribute to that task of interpretation, this 
essay will seek to analyze the eschatology of Tertullian. It will not at- 
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tempt to relate it to his doctrine of the Trinity or to his general theologi- 
cal system, except incidentally, not because such an attempt would not 
be valuable, but because Tertullian’s eschatology itself is complex 
enough to warrant a separate and special investigation. The implica- 
tions of his eschatology for other areas of his theology may perhaps be- 
come clearer after such investigation. 


] 


Eschatology occupies a prominent place in many of Tertullian’s 
writings. The eschatological theme occurs and recurs through- 
out the corpus of treatises which tradition has preserved for us. Nor 
does it occur only in isolated passages. It is, rather, set into the context 
of an overall world-view, and it becomes understandable in terms of the 
presuppositions of that world-view. Its basic presupposition is Tertul- 
lian’s faith in “God . . . known everywhere, present everywhere, ruling 
everywhere.”* This universal rule of God expressed itself in both nature 
and history. Tertullian was exceedingly critical of those who “though 
they do not deny that God exists, do not think that He either searches 
or rules or judges,” and in opposition to them he asserted his doctrine of 
providentia Det.* His eschatology was based upon an interpretation of 
God’s rule over time, for “His is the end of time as its beginning.” In- 
deed, the concept of time seems to have come to Tertullian’s mind very 
frequently. His use of terms like aevim does not appear to have been 
completely consistent, but the prominence assigned to time in both clas- 
sical and Christian thought seems to have compelled him to deal with 
the problem.’ In addition, as we shall point out later, he felt that upon 
him and his generation the ends of the world had come. He was there- 
fore concerned about the way the providence of God had guided the 
course of time and history, and he repeatedly gave voice to his convic- 
tion that the dispensations of God in the history of Israel and the his- 
tory of the Church were the purpose of history’s development. For the 
God who had been before history and time made the world a corpus 
temporum or vas temporum, and now in Christ time was in collecto.® 
Only if God had ruled over all of time and history since its beginning, 
could He also intervene in that historical catastrophe which was the 
object of the eschatological hope. Tertullian’s philosophy of history 
made it possible for him to give voice to that hope. 

But any doctrine of providentia Dei is not adequate unless it asks 
whether “all things are to be referred to the will of God,” and whether, 
therefore, God is the origin of evil in the world. For Tertullian, this 
question was solved by a distinction between “God, the author of na- 
ture” and “the devil, the interpolator of nature,’ between whom every- 
thing was divided.’ His demonology is part of the general preoccupa- 
tion with apocalyptic that forms another main part of his world-view 
and another main presupposition of his eschatology. Though he realized 
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that there were parallels between the pagan view of invisible beings and 
Christian angelology and demonology, this did not dissuade him from 
assigning to angels and especially to demons a major role in human life 
and destiny. One of his major preoccupations was with the prospect of 
eventually judging the evil angels, and he made use of this prospect 
in admonishing Christians to ethical life and in warning them of the 
dangers that threatened them. He was also preoccupied with the details 
of the union between human women and the “sons of God” (Genesis 
6:1), whom he took to be angels. Because of the additional detail it 
supplied on this and similar apocalyptic problems, Tertullian made use 
of the Book of Enoch and defended it against the Jews and Christians 
who had excluded it from the biblical canon.* These and other features 
of his thought indicate that Tertullian stands in continuity with the 
apocalyptic of late Judaism and early Christianity, one of the marks 
of which was an extravagant demonology and attention to some of the 
same phenomena that attracted Tertullian’s attention. This apocalyptic 
concern explains his view that the devil “has filled the world with the lie 
of his divinity,” and that “the angels are the powers that hold the 
world.’” It also helps to account for his interpretation of the world and 
the times in which he lived. 


This interpretation of his world and times forms a third presuppo- 
sition of Tertuliian’s eschatology. For he was inclined to what Henry 
Osborn Taylor has called “that temper which is always crying, hora 
novissima, tempora pessima.”*® He believed not only that God ruled 
time and history, and that the devil and his angels were very active in 
the world, but also that the devil’s rule had so corrupted the world that 
it was time for God’s rule to assert itself in eschatological catastrophe. 
He likened his age to the condition of the world after the flood, when 
human morals declined, and he opened his great treatise against here- 
tics with the statement: ‘‘The present state of affairs is what calls forth 
our warning that we should not be surprised at these heresies.”’ Simi- 
larly, he opened his treatise on modesty with the judgment that “evil is 
often prevailing, which is the condition of the last times.”’ He complained 
of the indifference among his contemporaries toward the evil in the 
world and the wrath of God stored up against it. Several times he liken- 
ed the Christian’s stay in the world to a pilgrimage, and he warned 
Christians against colonizing a world through which they were only to 
pass on their way to their true homeland.” Tertullian was convinced, 
then, that moral and religious conditions in his age fulfilled biblical pre- 
dictions regarding the degeneracy that would precede the return of the 
Son of Man, and that therefore the time of that return must surely be 
at hand. 


Such is indeed the conviction to which he often gave voice. The 
very conditions of his time that he deplored led many to ignore the “hur- 
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ricane threatening the world.” If his contemporaries were following 
the example of Sodom and Gomorrah, their punishment would be far 
worse; for the blindness of Sodom and Gomorrah “occurred long before 
the ends of the world . . . The time, it says (I Cor. 7:29), is compress- 
ed.” In their ignorance, then, “let them marry till the very end, so that 
in that confusion of the flesh, like Sodom and Gomorrah and the day of 
the flood, they might be seized by that last outcome of the world..... 
not recognizing that the woe to those with child and those that give suck 
will develop something much more serious and bitter in the explosion 
of the whole world than it did in the destruction of a little part of 
Judea.””” Feeling that he was living “between the times,” Tertullian dis- 
tinguished the first from the second coming of Christ. He criticized 
those—strangely enough, they were both Marcionites and Jews—who 
failed to recognize that Christ’s advent was a dual one, the first on 
man’s behalf and the second on God’s behalf. This second advent was 
the coming of “Thy kingdom, the desire of Christians, the confusion of 
nations, the rejoicing of angels, for which we battle, yea rather, for 
which we pray.’”* Pray he did, and more. With all the fecundity of an 
imagination stirred by religious apocalyptic, he conjured up the vision of 
Christ’s return, accompanied by the exultation of angels and the glory 
of the risen saints. This spectacle would outshine all the Roman shows 
in which the Christians were now the victims; for the poets, philoso- 
phers, and pagan leaders would be the victims of this spectacle and the 
victor would be the Christ whom they had judged. “And so we never 
march without arms. We remember to stand guard during the day and 
to stand watch during the night. Armed with prayer, let us guard our 
Commander’s insignia; and with prayer let us expect the angel’s trum- 
pet.””* 


Alongside these and many similar expressions of the eschatological 
hope, the frequency of eschatological terms and expressions in Tertul- 
lian’s writings indicates the prominence of eschatology in his thought. 
Noteworthy, for example, is his use of the term spes. Almost without 
exception, he applies the concept “hope” to the eschatological realm. It 
is, in general, “that which man’s patience awaits.” But for the Chris- 
tian, “there is no God but the Creator .. . and no hope but that of the 
resurrection.” In addition to his separate treatise on the subject, he 
made the resurrection a frequent factor in his positive statements of the 
Gospel and in his criticism of heretics, who, he believed, denied the res- 
urrection because of philosophical influence. In keeping with this ap- 
proach, one of Tertullian’s favorite expressions seems to have been 
spes resurrectionis, for he uses it often. Similar phrases are spes aeter- 
na, spes adventus domini, spes nostra, spes per exspectationem, spes in 
regno.”* From these, as well as from the lack of statements about a hope 
this side of the parousia, it would appear that Tertullian looked to the 
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parousia, and perhaps only to it, as the source of his hope for the future. 
His pessimism about the historical process and particularly about condi- 
tions in his own time was relieved, then, not by a hope that historical 
process would produce its own corrective, but by the hope that the return 
of Christ would set it straight. This usage of spes also appears to cor- 
respond rather closely to the way it is predominantly, if not exclusively, 
employed in the New Testament, where e/pis seems rarely if ever to be 
separated from the expectation of the parousia. 


As he used spes almost exclusively in an eschatological sense, so 
Tertullian’s use of iudicium and derivatives shows a similar orientation. 
God’s “judgment of His own is concerned . . . with an eternity of pun- 
ishment or of salvation.” This was the “eternal judgment after the end 
of the world,” “the eternal judgment of the grateful and the ungrate- 
ful.’ Almost never did Tertullian apply the title “judge” or the activity 
of judging to any but God, except in those instances in which, as already 
mentioned, he promised the Christians that they would judge those who 
had hitherto been judging them. He reminded the pagans that their 
religions were not utterly devoid of the idea of final judgment and retri- 
bution, and he warned them of the judgment that awaited them from the 
true God. He castigated Marcion and his followers for their refusal to 
identify the God of salvation with the God of judgment.”® In his discus- 
sions with all three groups—orthodox Christians, pagans, and heretics 
—he made constant references to the judgment as the point of refer- 
ence for many decisions. The spectacle of the tribunal of Christ seems 
to have been prominent in his mind as well, and in the tradition of the 
prophets he warned of the coming of the day of the Lord. 

But it is symptomatic of Tertullian’s general disposition and out- 
look that his most vivid discussions of eschatology are those that deal 
with eternal punishment, with hell-fire, and with the ultimate fate of the 
wicked. The precise nature of his interpretation of that fate is not al- 
ways clear, since he appears to have been inconsistent in his schematiza- 
tion of the after-life. There are passages in which he identified the low- 
er regions, inferi, as the abode of all the dead, including the pious. But 
in other passages he explicitly separated the “bosom of Abraham” from 
the lower regions, and he even criticized paganism for locating its vir- 
tuous men in the same region as its criminals. But whatever may have 
been his precise scheme of life after death, he was quite certain that pun- 
ishment and torture awaited those who in this life were not faithful to 
God.” Thus, the priests in the Roman temple “take care of the picture 
of that inextinguishable fire, the portent of their own punishment . . . 
Hell contains priests, too.’”’ And the fire was truly inextinguishable, for 
“the Apocalypse . . . has consigned [evil-doers] to the lake of fire with- 
out any conditional damnation.” Like the Christian hope and the pros- 
pect of judgment, the threats of eternal fire provided Tertullian with a 
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compelling motivation for ethics. Since Christ had removed the fire 
which Christians had justly deserved, and since baptism extinguished 
that fire for the believer, true repentance consisted in a contemplation of 
the gehenna in corde and the eternal fire which it presaged. Indeed, Ter- 
tullian went so far as to say that Christian modesty was “constantly 
motivated by the fear of eternal fire and the desire for the eternal king- 
dom.” 

The importance and the imminence of the eschatological hope in 
the thought of Tertullian is evident from his frequent eschatological 
terminology and concepts like those we have mentioned and others we 
have not discussed.” The conclusion would appear to be obvious that 
Tertullian shared the view of many earlier Christians that the return of 
Christ was near at hand, and that his eschatology, therefore, is akin to 
the “consistent eschatology” of the New Testament, or at least of the 
Gospels. Apart from the question of the validity of this interpretation of 
the Gospels, to which we shall refer later, this judgment does not 
adequately come to terms with an entire complex of passages in Ter- 
tullian’s writings that seem to indicate what Werner has called an 
Enteschatologisierung of New Testament faith in the theology of Ter- 
tullian and his contemporaries. To be complete, then our analysis of 
Tertullian’s eschatology must face up to this aspect of his thought, too, 
and seek to explain the coincidence of the two emphases. 


II 

The writings of Tertullian are among the principal sources that 
Werner employs in his discussion of Enteschatologisierung. In that 
discussion he calls attention to a number of phenomena which are, in his 
eyes, symptomatic of the de-eschatologization of New Testament faith 
by the end of the second century. At least two of these are important for 
an understanding of Tertullian—first, the exegesis of many New Tes- 
tament utterances without reference to their original eschatological con- 
text, and, second, the changing attitude toward the Roman Empire. 
The eschatological expectation we have discussed thus far must be set 
into some sort of dialectical relation to these strains in Tertullian’s 
thought. 

Werner makes a great deal of the de-eschatologization in New Tes- 
tament exegesis as a springboard for the development of early dogma. 
As a New Testament scholar himself, he feels capable of isolating the 
primitive eschatological intention of certain incidents and statements in 
the Gospels, and he sees in Paul’s view of reconciliation and atonement 
the beginnings of the process by which the death of Jesus acquired a 
significance that was broader than the eschatological. “In spite of the 
delay of the parousia thus far,” writes Werner of Paul, “he posits the 
thesis, contrary to all appearances, that with the death and resurrection 
of Jesus the turn of the aeons had begun in fact, though it was not yet 
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externally visible. And with this the nearness of the parousia is assured 
for Paul, too. The theology of his letters is shown to be a completely 
integrated system in all its details; this is due to the fact that from this 
thesis, on the basis of late Jewish apocalyptic, especially of the type of 
IV. Ezra, Paul derives conclusions for the doctrines of Christ, redemp- 
tion, and the sacraments, for the details of the future, and for ethics.” 
And after Paul had established a close nexus between eschatology and 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, Werner sees the development of 
Christian thought and emotion in the second and third centuries as a 
series of attempts to reinterpret the eschatological events of the New 
Testament in the light of the delay in the parousia. 


It would be an interesting and worthwhile project to examine the 
entire history of early Christian hermeneutics in the light of this situa- 
tion, rather than merely in terms of the discussions of allegory, proph- 
ecy and fulfillment, and similar concerns that are now the main content 
of histories of interpretation. The task of reinterpreting the escha- 
tological passages of the New Testament was one which Tertullian con- 
fronted with a set of hermeneutical principles well calculated to obviate 
the difficulties posed by those passages. This is evident implicitly from 
the way he handled the account of the miracles attending Jesus’ death, 
an account which Werner has made a test-case in support of his general 
contention.”* But Tertullian’s hermeneutics also became explicit, espe- 
cially in his polemical writings. Its principal device for the solution of 
the eschatological problems in the New Testament is the insistence upon 
a careful distinction between the things that were said to men of biblical 
times, whether in the Old Testament or the New, and the things that are 
of universal and direct significance. Thus, Tertullian maintained that 
the command to flee from persecution, recorded in Matthew 10:35, 
“pertained peculiarly to the persons of the apostles and to their times 
and problems.” In the same way he conceded that though “all the say- 
ings of the Lord are directed to all men,” nevertheless some of them 
“passed to us through the ears of the Jews, and many, directed to in- 
dividuals, have the force of example rather than of precept.” By this 
device he could assure himself that he was conforming to the demand 
that “we ought to keep the intention of the Lord as well as His com- 
mandment. A transgression in interpretation is no less grievous than a 
transgression in behavior.””” 

But in attempting to obey this demand, he was confronted by an 
entire battery of eschatological statements in both Old and New Testa- 
ments which, at first glance, did not appear to have been fulfilled. He was 
therefore compelled to find a particular fulfillment of them somewhere 
this side of the parousia. This he did find in the persecution of the 
Christians and in the death of the martyrs. Since persecutions and false 
Christs were prominent in the catalogue of eschatological portents in the 
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Gospels, Tertullian found ample biblical material for his words of con- 
solation, admonition, and encouragement to the suffering Christians. 
Contending that “what is written must take place” and finding no in- 
stance of their fulfillment other than the persecutions, he applied the 
descriptions of persecution in the Gospels to the persecutions of his 
own time. The “end” in sayings like Matthew 10:22 and Matthew 24:13 
he took to be the end of an individual life rather than the end of all 
things, and he found predictions of the martyrs even in the eschatologi- 
cal statements of the Old Testament. Contemplating the ‘‘crown which 
the Lord will give me on that day,” he concluded that the day referred 
to must be the day of Paul’s suffering, and he promised other martyrs 
a similar crown when their day arrived.” Such an application of the 
Gospel pictures of the parousia to the persecution of the martyrs in his 
own time made it possible for Tertullian to claim literal fidelity to the 
Bible, and yet to evade the difficulty created by the delay of the parousia. 


In addition to the New Testament prophecies of persecution im- 
mediately attending the parousia, there was another group of passages 
with which Tertullian had somehow to come to terms, namely, those in 
which the Gospels grounded their ethics in the expectation of the end. 
Regardless of the attitude one takes toward Schweitzer’s hypothesis 
of an “interim ethic,” the fact remains that at least in the teaching of 
Jesus ethics and eschatology are closely connected. That connection has 
raised problems for the later interpreter when he came to explicate such 
Gospel Jogia as the prohibition “Judge not, that ye be not judged” 
(Matthew 7:1). On the basis of the verse that follows, Tertullian came 
to the startling conclusion that “he does not forbid judging, but com- 
mands it.” But he found himself particularly embarrassed when he 
sought to harmonize the Old Testament command to “be fruitful and 
multiply” with the attitude of both Jesus and Paul toward marriage, 
conditioned as it was by their eschatology. This ambivalence in the 
Scriptures had its counterpart in two extreme views of marriage with 
which Tertullian had to contend among his own contemporaries. There 
were, on the one hand, those Christians who had no qualms of con- 
science about a second marriage by a widowed person; against these, 
Tertullian asserted that the command “Be fruitful and multiply” had 
now been superseded by the fact that the time was compressed. He thus 
joined himself to Paul’s eschatological strictures upon marriage. But 
when, on the other hand, the Marcionites and Gnostics went all the way 
and prohibited any marriage, first or second, he fell back upon the Gen- 
esis account, insisting that “the Creator blessed marriage as an hon- 
orable thing for the increase of the human race.”** This insistence 
shows how Tertullian surrendered the eschatological world-view when 
he faced a consistent application of an eschatologically determined ethic, 
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and it would appear to bear out Werner’s theory of Enteschatologisie- 
rung. 

That theory receives even more support from the things Tertullian 
has to say about the Roman Empire. There is a parallel between the am- 
bivalence of his statements about the prohibition of marriage and that 
of his utterances on the Empire. One set of these utterances followed the 
traditional pattern of Christian denunciations of the Empire. In these 
he promised Christians a “crown of eternity... . citizenship in heaven, 
glory forever,” which he contrasted with the crown, citizenship, and 
the glory that are available in the earthly kingdom. He prided himself 
on the fact that the same God who ruled over him ruled over Caesar as 
well, and he reminded his readers that “all of this world’s powers and 
dignities are not only strangers to God, but His enemies.” Like most 
Christians of the first centuries, he believed that the Roman Empire 
would endure as long as the world lasted.” 

Precisely at this point, however, Tertullian’s thought took a signifi- 
cant turn in a new direction. Previous Christians had viewed the co- 
incidence of the impending fall of Rome and of the impending parousia 
as a sign to pray for the speedy consummation of the age and deliver- 
ance from their enemies, including and especially the rulers of the Em- 
pire. By the way of contrast, Tertullian asserted: “There is another 
reason that impels us to pray for the Emperors, for the state of the Em- 
pire, and for the Roman commonwealth. We know that only the con- 
tinuation of the Roman Empire is holding back the powerful shock 
hanging over the whole earth [orbi], the end of the world [secult] 
threatening horrible sufferings. We do not wish to be overtaken by 
this, and by our prayers for its postponement we contribute to Rome’s 
continuation.” He maintained that it was actually the Christians who 
upheld the world, which existed for their sakes. Viewing the horrors 
which awaited the unfaithful, he pleaded for more time to convert the 
heathen and to save all men.”* All of this was summarized in a fateful 
sentence from the Apologeticus: “We pray . . . for the delay of the 
end.” Attended as it is by a regard for his fellowmen and a desire to 
convert them, this desire for the mora finis is understandable in Tertul- 
lian’s thought. But it is also an indication of what had happened to the 
Maranatha of earlier times, and of what Werner has called “a new 
basic theme, in which, more or less spontaneously, the petition for the 
speedy arrival of the parousia could be transformed into a completely 
different petition for its continued postponement.’”* 

How are these two elements of Tertullian’s thought related to each 
other? One possible explanation would be to regard the eschatological 
strain in his writings as merely an echo of a traditional viewpoint which 
he reproduced without having assimilated it into his own thought, and 
to treat the other set of statements as his unconscious revelations of the 
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faith that really animated him. According to this interpretation, the 
traditional existed side by side with the novel, and Tertullian made no 
effort to harmonize them into any sort of system. Thus Hans Lietz- 
mann maintains that “‘he had no theological system, but isolated opinions 
took shape in him in the course of his struggle with opponents . . . He 
never intended, however, to use these elements in order to construct a 
doctrine for the church, nor to give a systematic understanding of re- 
demption through Christ. For this he lacked the ability . . . In Tertul- 
lian, the only thing that was a whole was his will or intention; his ex- 
pressions were disparate.””* Such an interpretation is made plausible by 
the fact that tradition did play a significant part in shaping Tertul- 
lian’s theology. Tradition became especially prominent when he con- 
fronted heretical opponents, whose heresy evoked his indignant pro- 
testations of orthodoxy. For example, his recitation of the regula fidet 
over against the heretics is an important source for our understanding 
of the evolution of the Apostles’ Creed, whose institution he traced to 
Christ; and the fact that he refers specifically to the eschatological 
statements of the regula fide would add support to the contention that 
tradition dominated his eschatological thought.” Of significance, too, 
is the fact that some of his most vivid eschatological statements came 
at the conclusion of his ethical treatises; so often did this occur that 
one is tempted to regard at least some of them as stylized and formal 
rather than genuine expressions of conviction.* 


It would appear, nevertheless, that disposing of his eschatology in 
this manner does violence to Tertullian’s thought. Modern interpreters, 
who have not faced the eschatological prospect as existentially as did 
Tertullian, are in danger of supposing that a world-view into which 
they could no longer think themselves is therefore impossible for any- 
one else either, past or present. They are therefore unable to explain 
the prominence of the eschatological in Tertullian or, for that matter, 
in the New Testament.” Significantly, exactly the same difficulty 
confronts a modern historian of Christian thought when he comes to 
deal with demonology. From the apocalyptic statements cited earlier and 
from many others not cited here, it is clear that Tertullian claimed ob- 
jective reality and personal existence for the manifestations of the 
demonic which he experienced.” This is not vitiated by the fact that 
demonology was a traditional part of his Christian heritage, nor by the 
fact that it does not occupy a prominent place in the faith and thought 
of many Christians today. It would seem, then, that this explanation of 
the ambivalence in Tertullian’s eschatology presents a valid and help- 
ful insight into one aspect of the problem, but that it runs the danger 
of oversimplification and historicism. 

Less simple an answer, but perhaps more adequate, is the thesis 
that Tertullian’s prayer for the speedy coming of the end and his 
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prayer for the delay of the end are actually two poles of an eschatology 
that is more unified and consistent than might seem. According to this 
thesis, Tertullian’s eschatology held these two emphases in a tension 
analogous to the tension existing between I Thessalonians and II 
Thessalonians, or between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel. That 
analogy already indicates that this interpretation of Tertullian owes 
its origin to an interpretation of New Testament eschatology that sees 
it as a dialectic of the “already” and the “‘not yet.’ Tertullian would 
seem to have cast his eschatology in terms of such a dialectic. There is 
more evidence for such an interpretation than the mere fact that “con- 
sistent eschatology” and “realized eschatology” occur side by side in 
his writings. Several times in his discussion of the Last Judgment he 
spoke of a praciudicium in the present age. In the treatise against 
Marcion he went so far as to say that “even if Scripture offered me no 
hand of celestial hope, I would still have enough of a praciudicium of 
this promise, since I already have the gift on earth and I would expect 
something from heaven, from the God of heaven as well as of earth.”* 
He could therefore admonish his readers to “let God see you today in 
the same condition [of purity] as He will see you then” and to remem- 
ber that “those who wish to be received into Paradise should refrain 
from that of which Paradise is free,” for the Christians were already 
“sons of that age.”’ The parousia would be the revelation substan- 
tialiter of that kingdom which was now already present. Other pas- 
sages in his writings indicate a similar combination of the present and 
the future in the eschatological hope.*° 


That combination would also appear to be present in Tertullian’s 
hermeneutics. The hermeneutical principles referred to above seem to 
be related to the fact that he sought to view his times and its ethical 
choices in terms of the parousia which he fervently expected, and that 
he therefore viewed the hope of the parousia and the “lesser hopes” of 
the more immediate situation as merely two aspects of the same phe- 
nomenon.** God was going to judge, He was judging now. Christ was 
going to come, in the Paraclete he had already come. Tertullian’s at- 
tachment to the cause of the Paraclete may well illustrate this same 
combination of the “already” and the “not yet,” for the Paraclete was 
the appearance now of that which the parousia would confer com- 
pletely. Full corroboration of this suggestion would require a complete 
exposition of the relation between the eschatology of the church at 
large and the eschatology of Montanism, which lies beyond the scope 
of the present essay. But it would seem that if this interpretation of 
the tensions in Tertullian’s eschatology is correct, he accepted Mon- 
tanism and its eschatology of the “not yet” because the eschatological 
thinking of the church was beginning more and more to concentrate 
exclusively upon the “already.” The tension of “already” and “not 
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yet” may in fact have been more prominent in Montanism itself than 
the standard interpretations of the movement, those of Bonwetsch 
and Labriolle, indicate; for the appearance of the Paraclete was not 
identified with the parousia, but,was the latest and last herald of the 
parousia. Regardless of this, Montanism did seek to take New Tes- 
tament eschatology seriously, and so did Tertullian; thus the blending 
of realized and consistent eschatology in Tertullian’s attitude toward 
the Paraclete may be another instance of his general concern. 

If this was indeed his basic concern, it would appear to have direct 
relevance for an interpretation of his Christology. For his eschatology 
would then appear as an attempt to hold in proper tension the imman- 
ence of that kingdom which was here already and that kingdom which 
was to come. A similar tension between the immanent and the trans- 
cendent was eventually to issue in the idea of the two natures—the im- 
manent and historical Jesus, who is here “already,” and the transcend- 
ent Kyrios, who is to come—and in the doctrine of the Trinity, which, 
as has recently been suggested, “expounds the immanent actuality of 
the transcendent meaning of life in history and in human experience 
on the basis of the presupposition that God is knowable only through 
Jesus the Christ.’** Tertullian’s exposition of this meaning would 
then appear to be not merely a compensation for the delay of the pa- 
rousia, but a more consistent application to the Christological issue of 
his basic eschatological outlook. 


1 See Albert Schweitzer’s interesting ac- Morgan, The Importance of Tertullian 
count of how he came to this realization, in the Development of Christian Dogma 
Out of My Life and Thought, tr. by C. (London, 1928), pp. 144-47, is brief 
T. Campion (New York, 1949), pp. 32- and not particularly illuminating. Rein- 
59; a summary of the total development hold Seeberg’s material on the escha- 
appears in Amos N, Wilder, Eschatology tology of Tertullian, Lehrbuch der Dog- 
and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus mengeschichte, I (3rd ed.; Leipzig, 
(New York, 1939), pp. 28-41; for the 1920), 466-73, is largely based on the 
development in the last decade and a most detailed discussion of the question 
half, ef. Hans-Werner Bartsch. Hand- I have been able to find, namely, the an- 
buch der evangelisch-theologischen Ar- alysis by the Roman Catholic theologian 
beit 1938 bis 1948 (Stuttgart, 1949), Leonhard Atzberger, Geschichte der 
pp. 44-78, Rudolf Bultmann, ‘‘ Newnes christlichen Eschatologie innerhalb der 
Testament und Mythologie,’’ reprinted vornicdnischen Zeit (Freiburg i. Br., 
with several replies in Kerygma und 1896), pp. 291 ff. 

Mythos (Hamburg, 1948). Martin Wer- 3 Ad nationes, Bk. II, ch. 8, Quinti Septi- 
ner, Die Entstehung des christlichen Dog- mit Florentis Tertulliani quae supersunt 
mas (Bern, 1941). omnia, ed. by Francis Oehler (3 vols.; 

2 Adolf Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- Leipzig, 1853), I, 365. Hereafter I shall 
geschichte, I (3rd ed.; Freiburg, 1894), refer to Tertullian’s writings by book 
532-60; B. B. Warfield, ‘‘ Tertullian and chapter (where both are necessary), 
and the Beginnings of the Doctrine of following this reference by a reference 
the Trinity,’’ Studies in Tertullian and in parentheses to Oehler’s edition. 
Augustine (New York, 1930) pp. 3-109. 4 De testimonio animae, ch. 2 (I, 403). On 
On Tertullian’s terminology, ef. E. Ev- the providentia Dei, see, for example, 
ans, ‘‘Tertullian’s Theological Termi- Adversus Marcionem, Bk, II, ch. 5 (ITI, 
nology,’’ The Church Quarterly Review, 89-90); ibid., Bk. II, ch. 15 (II, 102); 
CXXXIX (1944), 56-77. On Tertullian’s De ieiunio, ch. 4 (I, 856). 
eschatology, see Harnack, op. cit., pp. 5 ‘*. . . euius erat etiam finis temporum, 
568-72, and his Grundriss der Dogmen- sicut initium,’’ Adversus Marcionem, 
geschichte (4th ed.; Tiibingen, 1905), Bk. V, ch. 4 (II, 283). For his use of 


pp. 121-22. The presentation of James aevum, ef. De pallio, ch. 2 (I, 923) on 
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the aevi historiae; Scorpiace, ch, 6 
(I, 510); De pudicitia, ch, 13 (I, 819) ; 
and especially Apologeticus, ch. 48 (I, 
294). The relation of aevum to saecu- 
lum and of saeculum to mundus is not 
always clear; ef, Ad uxorem, Bk. I, ch. 
7 (I, 679); De cultu feminarum, Bk. I, 
ch. 1 (I, 702); and De idololatria, ch, 9 
(I, 79). On the relation of the Chris- 
tian and classical views of time, see Os- 
ear Cullmann, Christ and Time, tr. by 
Floyd V. Filson (Philadelphia, 1950) ; 
Herman Hausheer has provided some 
valuable insights into ‘‘St. Augustine’s 
conception of time,’’ Philosophical Re- 
view, XLVI (1937), 503-12. Tertul- 
lian’s own evaluation of the classical 
view of time appears in such passages 
as Ad nationes, Bk. II, ch. 12 (I, 380), 
where he discusses the myths of Chron- 
os and Saturn; also ibid., ch. 3 (I, 354) ; 
De pallio, ch. 2 (I, 919); Apologeticus, 
eh, 11 (I, 157-58). See also the eryptic 
statement, De oratione, ch. 22 (I, 576). 
He gives most explicit voice to his phi- 
losophy of history in such passages as 
Ad nationes, Bk, II, ch. 17 (I, 396); 
De monogamia, ch. 5 (I, 767); and De 
pudicitia, ch. 9 (I, 812) on Israel. The 
phrase corpus temporum occurs A pologet- 
ieus, ch. 26 (I, 225), and vas temporum, 
Adversus Marcionem, Bk. V, ch. 6 (II, 
290). On time being in collecto (I Cor. 
7:29), see De monogamia, ch. 3 (I, 
765); ibid., ch. 14 (I, 784); De pudi- 
citia, ch. 16 (I, 628) ; Adversus Marcion- 
em, Bk. V, ch. 7 (II, 294); and the 
references in note 24 below. He was 
eonvineed that ‘‘nos sumus, in quos 
deeurrerunt fines saeculorum,’’ De cul- 
tu feminarum, Bk, II, ch. 9 (I, 728). 
sc... sie omnia ad voluntatem dei re- 
ferre,’’ De exhortatione castitatis, ch. 2 
(1, 739). The devil as interpolator na- 
turac, De cultu feminarum, Bk. I, ch, & 
(I, 710), and the division of the world 
between God and the devil, De spectacu- 
lis, ch. 24 (I, 56). Other references to 
the problem of evil include Ad martyras, 
ch. 5 (I, 14); De patientia, ch. 14 (T, 
612); and the prediction that ‘‘erit 
mali finis,’’ Adversus Hermogenem, ch. 
11 (TI, 349). 
On pagan parallels, see the discussion in 
Apologeticus, ch. 22 ff. (I, 206 ff.). On 
the prospect of judging the evil angels 
(I Cor. 6:3), De pudiciiia, ch. 14 (I, 
821); Ad urorem, Bk. IT, ch. 6 (I, 692); 
De paenitentia, ch. 7 (I, 657); De cultu 
feminarum, Bk. I, ch. 2 (I, 704-705) ; 
Adversus Marcionem, Bk. II, ch. 9 (IT, 
95); De fuga, ch. 10 (I, 479). On the 
union between angels and women and 
similar matters, De virginibus velandis, 
ch. 7 (I, 893); De corona, ch. 14 (I, 
454); De idololatria, ch. 9 (I, 77-78); 
Apologeticus, ch. 35 (I, 247-48); and 
De cultu feminarum, Bk. T, ch. 2 (I, 703 
ff). On the Book of Enoch, De idolola- 
tria, ch. 4 (I, 70-71); De cultu femi- 
narum, Bk. I, ch. 4 (I, 705-706); and 
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the comments of Theodor Zahn, Ge- 
schichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
I (Erlangen, 1888), pp. 120-22. 
Adversus Marcionem. Bk. V, ch. 17 (II, 
324) and De fuga, ch. 12 (I, 484). There 
are similar statements, De corona, ch. 7 
(I, 434); De spectaculis, ch. 8 (I, 33); 
De baptismo, ch. 9 (I, 628). Other in- 
dications of his apocalyptic interest are 
his references to the universe, e. g., 
Apologeticus, ch. 48 (I, 295); De cor- 
ona, ch. 6 (I, 429); and his discussions 
in Adversus Marcionem of the devils’ 
apostasy, Bk. II, ch. 10 (II, 96-97) and 
Bk. V, ch. 8 (II, 296). 

Henry Osborn Taylor, The Medieval 
Mind (4th ed.; London, 1938), I, 490. 
De praescriptione haereticorum,ch. 1 (II, 
3) and De pudicitia, ch. 1 (I, 791). On 
the parallel to the time of the flood, 
De baptismo, ch. 8 (I, 627); and De 
monogamia, ch. 16 (I, 786). On indif- 
ference to the wrath of God, De patien- 
tia, ch. 2 (I, 589); and De testimonio 
animae, ch. 2 (I, 403). On the pilgrim- 
age through evil days, De corona, ch. 13 
(1, 451); De exhortatione castitatis, ch. 
12 (I, 753); also De fuga, ch. 9 (1.477) ; 
Adversus Marcionem, Bk. III, ch. 16 
(II, 143); De cultu feminarum, Bk. IT 
ch. 6 (I, 723) and ch. 13 (I, 734). 

‘¢. , . imminentem saeculo procellam,’’ 
De paenitentia, ch. 1 (I, 644). On Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Ad uxorem, Bk, I, ch. 5 
(I, 677); De monogamia, ch. 16 (I, 
786); De exhortatione castitatis, ch. 9 
(I, 751). 

On the distinction of first and second 
advent, Apologeticus, ch. 21 (I, 200); 
Adversus Marcionem, Bk. III, ch. 4 (IT, 
125) and ch. 7 (TI, 130-31); and Wern- 
er, op. cit., pp. 155-56. Tertullian’s 
prayer for the coming of the kingdom 
appears De oratione, ch. 5 (I, 560); see 
also Adversus Marcionem, Bk, III, ch. 
25 (II, 156-57). 

Tertullian’s well-known description of 
the spectacle of Christ’s return appears 
in De spectaculis, ch. 30 (T, 61). De 
oratione, ch. 29 (I, 584); see also Ad 
uvorem, Bk. I, ch. 5 (I, 676); Apolo- 
geticus, ch. 18 (I, 185) and ch. 47 (1, 
290.) 

‘*Spes, quam hominis patientia expect- 
at.’’ De patientia, ch. 12 (I, 610). One 
of the few passages I have discovered 
where spes or sperare is used without 
an eschatological connotation is Ad- 
versus Marcionem, Bk. I, ch, 29 (LI, 
83), but here its significance is purely 
secular. See the general axiom, 

De praescriptione haereticorum, ch. 23 
(II, 22). On the resurrection and the 
spes resurrectionis, ef. De resurrectione 
carnis (11, 467-551) ; Adversus Marcion- 
em, Bk. I, ch. 21 (II, 70); De praescrip- 
tione haereticorum, ch, 7 (II, 8-9); 
Apologeticus, ch. 48 (I, 291); Ad na- 
tiones, Bk. I, ch. 19 (I, 345); Adversus 
Hermogenem, ch. 34 (II, 369), connect- 
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ing it with the creatio ex nihilo. Spes 
aeterna in De pudicitia, ch. 9 (I, 810); 
spes adventus domini in De baptismo, 
ch. 19 (I, 639); spes nostra in De pa- 
tientia, ch. 9 (I, 603-604) and De pudi- 
citia, ch. 8 (I, 808); spes per exspecta- 
tionem in De oratione, ch. 22 (I, 579); 
spes in regno, tbid., ch. 9 (I, 563), On 
elpis in the New Testament, see Rudolf 
Bultmann’s essay sub voce in Gerhard 
Kittel (ed.), Theologisches Wdorterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1933 
ff.), II, 515-531, esp. pp. 527-30. As my 
later discussion will show, I am influ- 
enced by Prof. Bultmann’s thesis that 
used in a religious sense, elpis seems nev- 
er to be utterly devoid of eschatological 
eontent, but at the same time seems 
often to connote more than merely the 
hope of the parousia itself. 

‘¢) . . euius iudicium in suos ,. . verti- 
tur... in aeternitate aut poenae aut 
salutis,’’?’ De patientia, ch. 4 (I, 593); 
Apologeticus, ch. 41 (I, 272); Ad scap- 
alam, ch. 2 (I, 540). He insists that 
‘*iudicinm soli deo competit,’’ De fuga, 
ch. 1 (I, 462); also De patientia, ch, 10 
(I, 605), He uses the judgment in di- 
recting himself to Christians, Ad mar- 
tyras, ch. 2 (I, 6-7); Ad uxorem, Bk. II, 
ch, 3 (I, 687). He describes pagan paral- 
lels to the Christian view of judgment, 
Ad nationes, Bk. I, ch. 19 (I, 345-46) ; 
see also Apologeticus, ch. 48 (I, 292); 
and his comment, De idololatria, ch. 1 
(I, 67). And he makes frequent refer- 
ence to the orthodox view of judgment 
in antithesis to Marcion’s dualism, 44- 
versus Marcionem, Bk. I, ch. 24-27 (II, 
75-80) and passim, even to the point of 
asserting, Bk, II, ch, 11-12 (II, 98-99), 
that God was a Judge before evil came 
to be; see also De praescriptione haere- 
ticorum, ch. 44 (II, 42). 

For an example of the identification of 
inferi and the sinus Abrahae, ef. De 
idololatria, ch. 13 (I, 88-89) and Oehl- 
er’s lengthy comment sub loco. On the 
other hand, he is very insistent upon dis- 
tinguishing between them in Adversus 
Marcionem, Bk. IV, ch. 24 (II, 249-50) 
and criticizes the pagan view of the 
inferi, Ad nationes, Bk. II, ch. 14 (1, 
388); and Apologeticus, ch. 11 (I, 160). 
Ad uxorem, Bk. I, ch. 6 (I, 678-79). 
On the Apocalypse, De pudicitia, ch. 19 
(I, 835-36) and De fuga, ch. 7 (I, 475). 
Christ’s removal of the fire, De corona, 
eh. 11 (I, 444), and baptism’s extinction 
of it, De baptismo, ch. 10 (I, 630); 
repentance and the gehenna in corde, De 
paenitentia, ch. 12 (I, 663-64); on mod- 
esty, De pudicitia, ch. 2 (I, 791-92). 
The judgment is related to ethics, e. g., 
in De idololatria, ch. 24 (I, 106-107); 
De ieiunio, ch. 16 (I, 876); and Ad- 
versus Mareionem, Bk. I, ech, 27 (IT, 
79). 

A good example is the frequency with 
which the symbol of Antichrist oceurs in 
his writings, De ieivnio, ch. 11 (I, 869); 
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Adversus Marcionem, Bk. I, ch. 22 (II, 
71); ibid., Bk. V, ch. 12 (II, 311) ; ibid., 
Bk. V, ch. 16 (II, 321), connecting An- 
tichrist and the ‘‘man of sin’’ in II 
Thess, 2: Scorpiace, ch, 12 (I, 529); 
De fuga, ch. 12 (I, 487); De monoga- 
mia, ch. 16 (I, 786). 

Werner. op. cit., p. 76; the same view- 
point appears in Albert Schweitzer, 
The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, tr. 
by William Montgomery (New York 
1931), esp. pp. 52-100. But on Paul’s 
relation to the eschatology of Judaism, 
see Rudolf Bultmann’s discussion of the 
Pauline concept of dikaiosyne, Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments, I (Tiibingen, 
1948), 269-75. 

Werner, op. cit., pp. 88-98. Tertullian, 
De ieiunio, ch. 10 (I, 866), discussing 
Matt. 27:45-54; Adversus Marcionem, 
Bk. TV, ch. 42 (II, 270-71) on Luke 
23:44-46; also De fuga, ch, 12 (I, 483); 
Ad scapulam, ch. 3 (I, 543, 545). 


2 De fuga, ch. 6 (I, 472-73) on Matt. 10: 


35; see Werner’s recitation of the 
patristic use of this passage, op. cit., 
pp. 72-73. De praescriptione haeretico- 
rum, ch. 8 (II, 11). De pudicitia, ch. 9 
(I, 812); Adversus Marcionem, Bk. IV 
ch, 19 (II, 206), where he criticizes the 
hermeneutical procedure of Marcion 
and his followers. 

Scorpiace, ch. 11 (I, 523): ‘‘tune 
eveniet quod est scriptum, si non aliud 
evenit.’’ On the ‘‘end,’’ ef. De fuga, 
ch. 7 (I, 475); Scorpiace, ch. 10 (1, 
525); De monogamia, ch. 15 (I, 785). A 
similar exegesis of Matt. 10:26 and its 
parallels oceurs, De virginibus velandis, 
ch. 14 (I, 905) and Adversus Marcionem, 
Bk. IV, ch. 28 (II, 234). On the escha- 
tology of the Old Testament, De fuga, ch. 
3 (I, 468) and Scorpiace, ch. 7 (I, 513); 
also Adversus Marcionem, Bk. III, ch. 
13 (IT, 138-39). On the crown, Scorpiace, 
ch. 13 (I, 532); De corona, ch. 15 (I, 
455-56). For an evaluation of Tertul- 
lian’s use of the Old Testament in com- 
parison with his contemporaries, see 
Ludwig Diestel, Geschichte des Alten 
Testaments in der christlichen Kirche 
(Jena, 1869), pp. 33-36. 

On judging, De pudicitia, ch. 2 (I, 795) ; 
De patientia, ch. 10 (I, 605). On mar- 
riage when times was in collecto, see 
the passages in note 6 above. The escha- 
tological strictures on marriage appear, 
De monogamia, ch. 7 (I, 771); De ex- 
hortatione castitatis, ch. 6 (I, 746); 
Ad uxorem, Bk. II, ch. 3 (I, 687). The 
defense of marriage appears, Adversus 
Marcionem, Bk. I, ch, 29 (IT, 82); but 
see, the interesting statement, ibid., Bk. 
V, ch 7 (IT, 294); also Ad uxzorem, Bk. 
Teh. 2 (i, 871). 

Ad martyras, ch. 3 (1, 10). Apologeticus, 
ch. 34 (I, 240); De idololatria, ch. 18 
(I, 100). Apologeticus, ch. 21 (I, 204), 
See also De fuga, ch, 12 (I, 487); Ad- 
versus Marcionem, Bk. III, ch. 24 (IT, 
156); De pallio, ch. 1 (I, 913-15); Ad 
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nationes, Bk. I, ch. 17 (I, 342); De 
corona, ch. 13 (I, 451). The most pene- 
trating summary I know of Tertullian’s 
attitude toward the Empire is that of 
Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity 
and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), 
especially the discussion of ‘‘Regnum 
Caesaris Regnum Diaboli.’’ 
Apologeticus, ch. 32 (I, 236). Ad scap- 
ulam, ch. 2 (I, 541-42); <Apologeticus, 
ech. 40 (I, 270-71); Ad scapulam, ch. 
I (I, 540) and ch. 4 (I, 546). 

‘*Oramus etiam ... pro mora finis,’’ 
Apologeticus, ch. 39 (I, 255-56). Oeh- 
ler refers, sub loco, note d, to a book by 
J. D. Kluge on this passage, but I have 
been unable to locate it. Werner, op. 
cit., p. 111. 

Tlans Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the 
Christian Church, II, The Founding of 
the Church Universal, tr. by Bertram 
Lee Woolf (New York, 1938), pp. 295- 
97. 


One of the most complete recitations of 
the regula fidet is in De pracscriptione 
haercticorum, ch. 13 (IT, 14-15), whose 
eschatological portion reads: ‘‘Tesum 
Christum . . . venturum cum claritate 
ad sumendos sanctos in vitae aeternae 
et promissorum caelestinm fructum et 
ad profanos iudicandes igni perpetuo, 
facta utriusque partis resuscitatione 
eum e¢arnis restitutione. Haee regula a 
Christo, ut probabitur, instituta.’’ An 
interesting variation on the usual 
phraseology occurs, De virginibus vel- 
andis, ch. 1 (I, 884): ‘*. . . venturum 
iudieare vivos et mortuos per carnis 
etiam resurrectionem.’’ Cf. also his 
reference to the signaculum fidei in De 
spectaculis, ch, 24 (I, 56). On Tertul- 
lian’s significance for the development 
of the regula fidei, ef. the brief com- 
ments of Osear Cullman, The Earliest 
Christian Confessions, tr. by J, K. &. 
Reid (London, 1949), p. 40 and else- 
where: also Ferdinand Kattenbusch, 
Das apostolische Symbol, 11, Verbreit- 
ung und Bedeutung des Taufsymbols 
(Leipzig, 1900), 53-101, esp. p. 89 on the 
last passage quoted above. But see 
Werner’s warning, op. cit., p. 174, that 
*“the rule of faith is a clear index not of 
a fixed and constantly identical tradi- 
tien, but of one which was caught in the 
process of evolution and revisicn.’’ 

For example, De pracscriptione haercti- 
corum, eh, 44 (TI, 42); De spectaculis, 
ch. 30 (I, 61); De corona, ch. 15 (1, 455- 
56); Adversus Marcionem, Bk. IIT, ch. 
24 (IT, 158); De exhortatione castitatis, 
ech. 13 (I, 757); Ad aationes, Bk. TT, 
ch. 17 (I, 396). Incidentally, the fact 
that this pattern occurs in several trea- 
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tises casts some doubt on Adolf Har- 
nack’s conclusion regarding the date of 
the lost treatise De paradiso, Geschich- 
te der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eu- 
sebius, II. Theil, Die Chronologie, IT 
(Leipzig, 1904), 279. 

See Amos Wilder’s telling comments on 
this historicism, op. cit., pp. 3-27. 

See the passages referred to in notes 
7-8 above. 

As will be evident throughout this clos- 
ing section, I am deeply indebted to the 
analysis of Rudolf Otto, Reich Gottes 
und Menschensohn (Munich, 1934), pp. 
55-58, 118-122; and to Karl Schmidt’s 
diseussion of ‘‘Die basileia Christi’’ in 
Kittel, op. cit., I, 581-92. 

On the praciudicium I have quoted Ad- 
versus Marcionem, Bk. III, ch. 24 (II, 
158), Other references to it are Ad 
ucorem, Bk. II, ch. 6 (I, 692); Scorpi- 
ace, ech. 6 (I, 511); Apologeticus, ch. 
39 (I, 257); De cultu feminarum, Bk. 
I, ch. 2 (1, 705). This last passage also 
discusses a praedemnatio, as does Apolo- 
geticus, ch. 23 (I, 215). 


5 De cultu feminarum, Bk, II, ch. 7 (I, 


725); De exhortatione castitatis, ch. 13 
(I, 757). On the revelation of the king- 
dom substantialiter, see Adversus Mar- 
cionem, Bk. IV, ch. 35 (II, 255). Other 
indications are statements like De spec- 
taculis, ch. 30 (I, 63); Scorpiace, ch. 
10 (I, 520); De paenitentia, ch, 2 (I, 
647); Apologeticus, ch. 45 (I, 279-80); 
Adversus Marcionem, Bk. J. ch. 24 (I, 
77); De _ praescriptione haereticorum, 
ch. 44 (IT, 42); and perhaps the enig- 
matie ‘‘perisse’’?’ in De idololatria, 
ch. 1 (I, 67), 

See notes 21-23 above. It was a general 
hermeneutical axiom that obscure or in- 
frequent matters are to be interpreted in 
terms of those that are clear or appear 
frequently, de pudicitia, ch. 17 (I, 832). 
In the relation of the eschatological 
‘not yet’’ to the equally eschatological 
‘falready,’’ this axiom produced, si- 
multaneously, the insistence that ‘‘what 
you see going on cannot be ealled fu- 
ture,’’ Adversus Marcionem, Bk. IIT, 
ch, 20 (IT, 150), and the assertion that 
in the Scriptures ‘‘future things are oc- 
casionally treated as though they had 
already happened,’’ ibid., ch. 5 (IT, 
126). 

Pauck, The Heritage of the 
Reformation (Chieago, 1950), p. 138. 
In my interpretation of Tertullian’s 
Christology I would, therefore, be un- 
able to share Werner’s judgment, op. 
cit., p. 104, that it is ‘‘véllig entescha- 
tologisiert.’’ 
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AIMS OF THE MEDIEVAL CRUSADES AND HOW THEY 
WERE VIEWED BY BYZANTIUM. 
PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University 

The history of medieval crusading may be conveniently divided 
into two chapters. The first of these chapters would end with 1291 
when Acre was lost by the Christians and would cover the period ex- 
tending backward to 1095 when the first crusading expedition was 
launched. During this period the western Christians conquered and 
lost the Holy Lands. They also established themselves in Greece and 
the Greek archipelago. The second chapter would come down to 1395, 
the year of the battle of Nicopolis, or possibly 1444, the year of Varna. 
During this period, though there is considerable talk and some action 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, the struggle has really become one 
for the defense of Europe against the invading Turks.” 

The motivating forces which prompted the various crusading ex- 
peditions were many and complex and for that reason difficult to de- 
termine. I know of no body of material the study of which will give a 
clear and definite idea of what they were. To find them, if indeed it is 
possible to find them, we shall have to examine each expedition in de- 
tail. That obviously, unless we resort to generalities, will be a long and 
tedious task. But among these expeditions the one which laid the pat- 
tern for the rest was that launched in 1095 at Clermont. We shall, 
therefore, analyze that expedition, determine its motives if we can, and 
draw any inference which may explain the nature of those that came 
later.® 

The crusade of 1095 was a holy war having as its objective the 
liberation of the Holy Land. It had, however, a distinct form of its 
own. The essence of this form lay not in the fact that it was directed 
against the infidels, nor in the fact that its ultimate military objective 
was the liberation of the Holy Land. These are features that can be 
found in previous wars. The Spanish wars of the eleventh century, 
for instance, were fought in the name of the faith,* as was also the war 
of the Normans in Sicily,” though in both instances the desire for con- 
quest was no doubt the stronger motive. The Byzantines fought their 
great wars in the tenth century not only in the name of the faith, but 
envisaged also the liberation of Jerusalem. “I shall conquer your 
lands,” Nicephorus Phocas wrote to the caliph, “and I shall go as far 
as Mecca where I shall erect a throne to the greatest of beings,” 7. e., 
Jesus. “Then I shall direct myself towards Jerusalem, a city rendered 
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illustrious for us by the most powerful Being. .. . I shall conquer all the 
Orient and the Occident and I shall spread everywhere the religion of 
the cross.”° The same objective was expressed by the successor of 
Nicephorus, John Tzimiskes. Describing his successful campaign of 
974 against the Moslems in Syria and Palestine to the Armenian king 
Ashod III, Tzimiskes wrote:' “Our desire was to liberate the Holy 
Sepulchre from the outrages of the Moslems.” 

A feature of the crusade of 1095 was the fact that those losing 
their lives while participating in it were absolved of their sins.* As an 
enticement for the faithful to enlist in the expedition the grant of indul- 
gence was very important and was to become a permanent feature of 
the crusade viewed as an institution. But the grant of indulgence by it- 
self was not what gave the expedition of 1095 as a holy war its pecu- 
liar form, for indulgences for fighting the infidels had been granted 
before, as for instance, in the Spanish wars of the eleventh century.° 
It was rather the fact that it was called, organized and conducted un- 
der the auspices of the papacy that did this. The holy war, hitherto 
conducted haphazardly, was, at Clermont, taken over by the church. 
It became the medieval crusade. 

There is little doubt, although Urban’s speech in its original form 
has not come down to us,"® that the pope made the liberation of Jerusa- 
lem the principal theme of the appeal which he made at Clermont. But 
the question is to know what were the motives which moved the pope 
to make his appeal when he did. In the motives of the pope lay the ob- 
jectives of the crusade. 

Now motives in general are difficult to discover, but they are 
more difficult still when documentation, as in this case, is fragmen- 
tary. This explains why there has been no agreement on the part of 
scholars as to the motives which prompted Urban to call his crusade. 
For some, it was because he desired to promote and make safe the pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem that he made his appeal for the war.” For 
others, it was because he wished to bring fraternal succor to the Chris- 
tians of the East.’* Others still view Urban’s war as an attempt to direct 
the increasing energies of Europe away from home and so insure 
the observance of the truce and peace of God."* Some believe that what 
the pope wanted was the establishment of a feudal state in Palestine 
under the suzerainty of Rome,"* while others think that his main ob- 
jective was to increase the power and the prestige of the papacy.” 
There are those also who believe that the end of the Greek schism and 
the ultimate unification of all Christendom under the aegis of Rome 
was what the pope had uppermost in his mind.”* 

In one or more of these explanations lies, I think, the solution of 
the problem. But in which one? Our answer to this question would be 
greatly facilitated if we could discover the happening, which, occurring 
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as near to 1095 as possible, suggested to the pope the idea of liberating 
Jerusalem. We can find such a happening, I think, if we turn our at- 
tention to the relations which existed then between the Byzantine em- 
peror, Alexius Comnenus, and the Papacy. 

There is no doubt now that the relations between Urban and the 
Byzantine emperor became cordial almost from the very beginning of 
Urban’s pontificate. The documentation for this is too ample, indeed 
official, to need any further elaboration.’ In the establishment of this 
cordiality, it was the pope who took the initiative, but the emperor was 
no less anxious to come into some kind of agreement. The big problem, 
of course, which stood in the way was the fact that for almost seventy 
years now’ there had been no communion between the church of Con- 
stantinople and that of Rome and the obstacles to the reestablishment 
of communion were insurmountable. These obstacles were, on the one 
hand, the deep-rooted attachment of the Greeks to their ecclesiastical 
autonomy, and, on the other, the universalism of the papacy.’® Negotia- 
tions, however, were not impossible, for the papacy believed that the 
emperor could force the Greek church to do his bidding, while the 
emperor had at his disposal the well known Byzantine doctrine of 
economia, which he might use to apply pressure on the Greek church, 
if, for political reasons, an agreement with the papacy was desirable. 

Negotiations actually began in 1088 at the suggestion of Urban. 
These negotiations envisaged the union of the churches, but political 
considerations were doubtless also involved.*” On the one hand, the 
pope, struggling to maintain himself against a rival who had the sup- 
port of Henry IV, was no doubt anxious to prevent a rapprochement 
between the latter and the Greek emperor, such as had taken place dur- 
ing the pontificate of Gregory VII.” Alexius, on the other hand, 
hoped probably that an understanding with the pope, who was on excel- 
lent terms with Roger of Sicily, might help to prevent another in- 
vasion of his realm by the Normans in Italy. But whether it was this or 
another objective which Alexius had in mind, there can be no doubt 
that whatever it was, it was political in nature. For it is difficult to as- 
sume that Alexius would go against the tradition of the Greek church 
in order just to satisfy the papacy. That no Byzantine emperor ever 
did either before or after Alexius, and Alexius was every inch a 
Byzantine and one among the cleverest. 

The negotiations between pope and emperor were crowned with 
success, at least temporarily. The excommunication, which had been 
imposed on the Byzantine emperor by Gregory VII, was removed and 
the Latin churches in Constantinople were reopened. There is some 
evidence also, although it is by no means conclusive, that Urban’s name 
was temporarily inscribed in the diptychs of the church of Constanti- 
nople” pending the holding of a council which, it was hoped, would set- 
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tle the difference which separated the two churches and so bring about 
their union. The council was never held and consequently the union 
of the churches was not effected, but the important point to emphasize 
is this, that, throughout the negotiations, Alexius urged the point of 
view of the pope as against the arguments of the Greek clergy. This 
willingness of the Byzantine emperor to push the union with Rome 
must have impressed the pope and led him to hope that the union of the 
churches might still be brought about. Meanwhile pope and emperor 
remained on cordial terms. This the Byzantine emperor tried to exploit 
in order to raise troops in the west for his wars against his enemies. It 
is in this effort of Alexius to use the papacy for the recruitment of 
troops in the west that lies the secret of Clermont, but to unravel this 
secret one must go back to the council of Piacenza, held in the spring of 
1095, and where Byzantine ambassadors appeared to ask the pope to 
help their emperor in his struggle against the infidels. 


Chalandon, the historian of the reign of Alexius Comnenus, fol- 
lowing Riant, has denied that at Piacenza Alexius had appealed to the 
western church for military assistance.”* He gives as his reason this, 
that by 1095, the year of the council of Piacenza, the situation of the 
Greek empire had so improved that there was no need for Alexius to 
make humble appeals to the west for aid. But to say this is to misin- 
terpret the position of the Byzantine emperor, for underlying this 
statement is the assumption that Alexius, having successfully repulsed 
the attacks against Constantinople, would remain still, making no ef- 
forts to recover the lands which the Turks had seized. There is, of 
course, no basis for this assumption. No one in Byzantium had relin- 
quished the rights of the empire over Asia Minor. After all, Mentzi- 
kert had been fought only twenty-four years before, and it was not 
quite fifteen years since Nicaea had been occupied by the Turks. But 
we know for certain that in 1095 or thereabout Alexius contemplated 
taking the offensive against the Turks.** For this, however, he needed 
more troops than he could raise in his own domain, hence his appeal at 
Piacenza. These troops were for offense, not defense. 

We are told that at Piacenza, Urban II urged many of those pres- 
ent to furnish the aid asked by the Byzantine emperor, “‘even engaging 
them to promise under oath to go there with the consent of God and 
bring to this same emperor, to the best of their power, their most faith- 
ful aid against the pagan.’” But the significance of Piacenza lies not in 
this; it lies in something more momentous: Jn the plea for help which 
the Byzantine ambassadors made before the assembled prelates at Pia- 
cenza, they put the emphasis on the necessity of liberating the Holy 
Lands. Listen to the chronicler who reports this—(he is talking about 
Alexius who, he says, was now ready to take the offensive against the 
Turks) : 
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“Having considered, therefore, that it was impossible for him 
alone to undertake the battle on which everything depended, he recog- 
nized that he would have to call on the Italians as allies and he affected 
this with considerable cunning, adroitness and deeply laid planning. For 
finding a pretext in the fact that this nation considered unbearable the 
domination of Jerusalem and the life-giving Sepulchre of Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ by the Persians and seeing therein a heaven-sent opportuni- 
ty, he managed, by dispatching ambassadors to the bishop of Old Rome 
and to those whom they would call kings and rulers of those parts (7. e., 
the west), and by the use of appropriate arguments, to prevail over not 
a few of them to leave their country and succeeded in directing them in 
every way to the task. That is the reason why many of them, number- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands, having crossed the Ionian Sea, 
reached Constantinople with all speed. And, having exchanged assur- 
ances and oaths with them, he advanced towards the east. With the aid 
of God and their alliance and by his own efforts he speedily expelled 
the Persians from Roman territories, liberated the cities and restored 
his sway in the east to its former glory. Such was this emperor: great 
in the conception of plans and the doing of deeds.’ This description of 
Alexius as “great in the conception of plans and the doing of deeds” 
is perhaps more accurate than that given by Gibbon when he writes: 
“In a style less grave than that of history I should perhaps compare the 
emperor Alexius to the jackal, who is said to follow the steps, and to 
devour the leavings, of the lion.””** 

There is no doubt, writes Fliche—and he did not know our pas- 
sage—that the thought of the crusade was strange to the pope when 
he left for France after Piacenza, but it seems none the less sure that the 
pontiff had been moved by the tale about the sufferings of the Chris- 
tians of the east which the Byzantine ambassadors had recounted at 
Piacenza and that would lead him in the course of the year 1095 to form 
the project of the crusade. In this statement Fliche recognizes the sig- 
nificance of the council of Piacenza in the evolution of Urban’s thought 
about the crusade.**> We have been able to go still further. We have 
shown that the question of liberating Jerusalem was brought up at 
Piacenza; it was brought up by the Byzantines in the interest of im- 
perial policy. We have thus found the happening which, occurring short- 
ly before Clermont, suggested to the pope the idea of a war that would 
free the Holy Land. We are not here implying, of course, that this idea 
was not known in the west.” If it were not known it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to bring about its execution. It is the timing 
of the suggestion in relation to Clermont that we are emphasizing. 


Now that we know how the pope came to conceive the project 
of his crusade we can look for his motives in the different versions we 
have of the speech he delivered at Clermont, in the pope’s instructions 
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to the assembling crusaders and in his relations with the Byzantine em- 
peror. These documents and what we know of Urban’s relations with 
the Byzantine emperor reveal, I think, three dominant motives :*° the 
spiritual exaltation that would come upon the whole of Christendom if 
the holiest of its cities were liberated; the desire to bring succor to the 
eastern Christians and the hope that thereby one might bring to an end 
the Greek schism; and finally, the expectation that the war, by drawing 
the more bellicose elements away from the west, would help in the en- 
forcement of the truce and peace of God. These were the pope’s motives. 
What he knew of the wars in Spain and the frequent pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem must have been the factors which led him to believe that his 
plea would meet with a ready response. 

The motives of the pope were not, of course, the motives of all those 
who actually participated in the expedition. Many of the participants, 
among the leaders especially, men like Bohemond, Tancred, Baldwin 
and the Genoese and Pisans, were moved by more worldly considera- 
tions.** The rank and file, however, despite the depredations that they 
might have caused even among Christians, were led to join the expedi- 
tion by a sincere and simple piety. Anna Comnena, who did not particu- 
larly like the Latins, is a witness to this.” 

The crusade as it was conceived and organized by the pope was 
something which the Byzantine emperor had not anticipated. The liber- 
ation of Jerusalem was for him only a p7etext. His real purpose in send- 
ing an embassy to Piacenza was to prevail upon the pope to help him re- 
cruit troops for his contemplated offensive for the recovery of Asia 
Minor. Here I would like to repeat a story with which Gibbon introduces 
his account of the arrival of the crusading armies in Constantinople.™ 
“In some Oriental tale,” writes Gibbon, “I have read the fable of a shep- 
herd who was ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes; he had 
prayed for water ; the Ganges was turned into his ground, and his flock 
and cottage were swept away by the inundation.”” Then Gibbon con- 
tinues: “Such was the fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the Greek 
emperor Alexius Comnenus . .. His ambassadors had solicited a moder- 
ate succour, perhaps of ten thousand soldiers; but he was astonished by 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic nations.” “The ap- 
proach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic nations” doubtless as- 
tonished Alexius, but, unlike the shepherd of Gibbon’s tale, Alexius 
was not swept away by the inundation. With an adroitness rarely ex- 
hibited in history, not only did he avoid any major clashes with the cru- 
sading armies but managed to direct them in such a way as to realize, 
at least in part, his main objective, the reconquest of Asia Minor from 
the Turks. 

The reconquest of Asia Minor was Alexius’ main objective, but as 
the crusading armies arrived in Constantinople, he seems to have 
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thought of still another: The creation of a Latin state in the Orient un- 
der his suzerainty which might serve as buffer between his empire as 
he hoped to reconstitute it and the Islamic world. We are told by the 
author of the Gesta Francorum that Alexius promised to grant Bohem- 
ond, if the latter took the oath of fidelity to him, a piece of land ab An- 
tiochia retro fifteen days march in length and eight days march in 
width.** I am aware, of course, that the authenticity of this passage has 
been contested, but frankly I cannot follow the reasoning for its rejec- 
tion.*” I fail to see how the phrase ab Anttochia retro can be translated 
in any other way than au dela d’ Antioch as Bréhier translates it** or 
“beyond and behind Antioch” as E. Jamison does.** Thus translated, 
there can be no question of Antioch’s being included in the grant prom- 
ised by the emperor to Bohemond and consequently the arguments put 
forth for the rejection of the passage lose all their potency. The region 
involved was located beyond Antioch, no doubt in the direction of Alep- 
po, over which the Byzantines could still have a vague claim, as the emirs 
of Aleppo, down to about the middle of the eleventh century, acknowl- 
edged the suzerainty of the empire. The passage of the Gesta is perfect- 
ly understandable and should be retained as authentic. Bohemond, 
placed in command of a region in the midst of the Moslem world, would 
not only serve as a buffer for the empire but would be permanently re- 
moved from Italy. Such indeed seems to have been the thought of 
Alexius, but in this he failed completely, for Bohemond chose to keep 
Antioch. This, as is well known, not only brought about the final break 
between Alexius and the crusaders, but was to prove a continuous 
source of trouble between Greeks and Latins. 


The crusade which Urban molded at Clermont and immediately 
after, became an institution which for centuries to come would be used 
to agitate Europe and the Near East. The essence of that institution, as 
we have said, was the fact that it could be authorized only by the papacy. 
As it was originally fashioned it was to be used to protect the interests 
of Christendom against the infidels, but the infidels were not the only 
ones who might endanger these interests. Moreover, the interests of 
Christendom came to be looked upon as being synonymous with those of 
the papacy. The crusade, as a consequence, became an instrument to be 
used by the papacy as the papacy saw fit. It might be authorized against 
the infidels, as indeed it was, or it might be called against schismatics 
as was the crusade of 1107, authorized by Pope Paschal II in order to 
help Bohemond in his struggle against the Byzantine emperor Alexius 
I. It could be used, and was used, to extirpate heresies—the Albigens- 
ian crusade immediately comes to mind—or to fight secular rulers—one 
thinks of the crusades against the later Hohenstaufens and Peter of 
Aragon—whose policies clashed with those of the papacy. It was even 
used against the personal enemies of the pope as was the crusade which 
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Boniface VIII directed against the Colonna family.** These uses, to be 
sure, were repeatedly denounced as abuses and contributed not a little in 
eventually discrediting the crusade,” but given the nature of the crusade 
and the absolutism of the papacy, they were only a natural development. 
Crusading, of course, was a complex phenomenon in which many and 
varied motives—and that of piety was one of the strongest—were in- 
volved, but the crusade as an institution became, as time went on, an 
instrument of absolutism, which, to be sure, sometimes got out of con- 
trol. 





This instrument, which Alexius had helped to fashion, the Greeks 
came to view either as a dangerous thing or as a means of aid in their 
struggle to preserve their empire. If Manuel Comnenus agreed to permit 
the armies participating in the Second Crusade to march through his 
territories it was largely because he feared that if they went by way of 
Sicily they might be won over by Roger IT who was then planning an 
attack against the Byzantine empire. But he hoped also that he might 
use these armies in the defense of the empire, as is shown by the fact 
that he tried to win Louis VII in an alliance against Roger of Sicily.” 
He failed in this; his object thereafter was to weaken the crusading 
armies so that they would not accomplish anything that might prove 
dangerous to his empire. Above all, he did not want the principality of 
Antioch strengthened. In expressing this view, I am basing myself not 
on Odo of Deuil,*' who is notoriously anti-Greek, but on the Byzantine 
historian Nicetas Choniates.** 

Manuel, like his illustrious grandfather, managed to prevent the 
crusaders from inflicting major injuries on his empire. But the Sec- 
ond Crusade, like the First, contributed greatly in the growth of antago- 
nism between Greek and Latin. This antagonism, fostered by the 
ecclesiastical bigotry of both sides, the economic stranglehold which the 
Italians had come to have upon the empire,and the hostility of the Greeks 
against the increasing influence of the Latins in the administration of 
the empire, was to make of the crusade the means for the destruction of 
the empire. Already during the Second Crusade there was an element 
in the camp of Louis VIJ-—it was headed by Godfrey de la Roche, bish- 
op of Langres—which urged the capture of Constantinople.” Some 
years later, at the time of the Third Crusade, the Angeli were frightened 
when they heard of the coming of Frederick Barbarossa and quickly en- 
tered into negotiations with Saladin.** The destruction of the Byzantine 
empire was finally achieved by the fourth expedition. The empire was 
later, at least in part, restored, but the Fourth Crusade made the chasm 
which had come to separate Greek and Latin virtually unbridgeable. This 
chasm was to be widened still more in the course of the next three cen- 
turies. And here again the crusade contributed its part. For the Byzan- 
tine emperors in their efforts either to avoid the use of the crusade 
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against the empire or to get its help in their struggle against the Otto- 
mans had to agree to the union of the churches on terms dictated to them 
by Rome. But this was against the wishes of the majority of the Greek 
clergy and the Greek people. Dissension at home and an increased hatred 
of the Latins was the consequence. Many Greeks came to prefer the 
Turks rather than submit to the Latins. Thus the crusade, launched in 
part in order to bring about the unity of Christendom, became in the 
course of its history, a source of disunity. 


nomenon, was a significant movement. 


In the approximately three hundred and fifty years of its existence 
the crusade did much harm both in the east and in the west. Whether 
it did any good is open to doubt. But crusading, as a historical phe- 


1 This paper was read at the sixty-sixth 
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annual convention of the American His- 
torical Association, held in New York 
City on December 28, 29, 30, 1951. 

A group of American and European 
scholars are now engaged in the writing 
of a five-volume work which will cover 
the entire crusading movement. For the 
prospectus of this work see K. Setton, 
in Speculum, XXVI_ (1951), 578ff. 
Meanwhile Steven Runciman has begun 
the publication of A History of the 
Crusades which will be completed in 
three volumes, of which the first has 
made its appearance: 8. Runciman, A 
History of the Crusades — Volume I: 
The First Crusade and the Foundation 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. (Cam- 
bridge, 1951). Some of the older works 
remain, of course, useful. Among them 
we cite the following: F. Wilken, Ge- 
schichte der Kreuzziige (Leipzig, 1807- 
32), 7 volumes; R. Rohricht, Geschichte 
dcs Kénigreichs Jerusalem (1100-1291) 
(Innsbruck, 1898); B. Kiigler, Ge- 
schichte der Kreuzztige (Berlin, 1891) ; 
T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, The 
Crusades: The Story of the Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem (London, 1895); L. 
Bréhier, L’Eglise et L’Orient au Moyen 
Age: Les Crotsades (Paris, 1928); R. 
Grousset, Histoire des Croisades et du 
Royaume France de Jerusalem (Paris, 
1934-36), 3 volumes; A. S. Atiya, The 
Crusade in the Later Middle Ages (Lon- 
don, 1958). Atiya does not treat of Var- 
na, but about that campaign we have 
now a monograph: O. Halecki, The 
Crusade of Varna. A Discussion of Con- 
troversial Problems (New York, 1948). 
Volume five of the projected work men- 
tioned at the beginning of this note will 
include a general bibliography. 

The First Crusade, as is natural, has 
been repeatedly treated. Besides the 


works already cited one may add the fol- 
lowing: H. von Sybel, Geschichte des 
ersten Kreuzzuges, 2nd edition (Leip- 
zig, 1881); R. Rohricht, Geschichte des 
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ersten Kreuzzuges (Innsbruck, 1901); 
A. C. Krey. The First Crusade. The Ac- 
counts of Eye-Witnesses and Partici- 
pants (Prineeton, 1921); IF. Chalandon, 
Histoire de la Premiére Croisade jusqu’a 
l’Election de Godefroi de Bouillon (Par- 
is, 1925). Other works, pertinent to this 
study, will be cited in the course of the 
paper. 

P, Boissonnade, Du Nouveau sur la Chan- 
son de Roland (Paris, 1923), 5ff.; Bois- 
sonnade, ‘‘Cluny, la Papauté et la 
premiére grande Croisade internationale 
contre les Sarrasins d’Espagne,’’ Revue 
des Questions Historiques, CXV1II(1932), 
257-301; P. Rousset, Les Origines et les 
Caractéres de la Premicre Croisade 
(Nen-Chatel, 1945), 31-35. 

EK. Jordan, ‘‘La Politique Eeclésiastique 
de Roger Ier et les Origines de la Léga- 
tion Sicilienne,’’ Le Moyen Age, 2e série, 
XXIV (1922), 237-284; continued, Ibid, 
XXV (1923), 32-65; Rousset, op. cit., 
56-39. 

G. Schlumberger, Un Empereur Byzan- 
tin au Dixiéme Siécle: Nicéphore Pho- 
cas. Nouvelle edition (Paris, 1923), 
349f. 

Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, in Recueil 
des Historiens des Croisades, Documents 
Arméniens, I (Paris, 1869), 13-20. 

On this point Urban II is reported by 
Fulcher of Chartres to have said the 
following at Clermont: ‘‘Remission of 
sins will be granted for those going 
thither, if they end a shackled life either 
on land or in crossing the sea, or in 
struggling against the heathen. I, being 
vested with that gift from God, grant 
this to those who go.’’ Fulcheri Carno- 
tensis Historia Hierosolymitana, in Re- 
cueil des Historiens des Croisades, Docu- 
ments Occidentaux, III (Paris, 1866), 
324. The translation is that of M. E. 
McGinty, Fulcher of Chartres. Chronicle 
of the First Crusade (Philadelphia, 
1941), 16. In his letter to the assembling 
Crusaders Urban II refers to the eru- 
sade ‘‘as a preparation for the remis- 
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sion of all their [the participants] 
sins.’’ Archives de l’Orient Latin, I 
(Paris, 1881), 220. On this whole point 
see further N. Paulus, Geschichte des 
Ablasses im Mittelalter (Paderborn, 
1922-3), I, 195ff; E. Magnin, ‘‘Indul- 
gences,’’ Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, XVII (Paris, 1923), 1607; 
H. C. Lea, A History of Auricular Con- 
fession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church, (Philadelphia, 1893), III: 9-10. 
C. Erdmann, Die Enstehung des Kreuz- 
zugsgedankens (Forschungen zur Kirch- 
en-und Geistesgeschichte, VI, Band) 
Stuttgart, 1935, 125. Cf. Rousset, op. 
cit., 48ff. The remission of sins under 
certain conditions had also been promis- 
ed to those participating in the expedi- 
tion which Robert Guiscard organized 
against Byzantium in 1080. Gregorii VII 
Registrum, VIII, 6: Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, CXLVIII (Paris, 1853), 580f. 
Urban’s speech at Clermont has been 
differently reported by a number of 
chroniclers. Two 
(Robert the Monk and Baldrie of Bour- 
gueil) say that they were present at 
Clermont; it is quite probable that two 
others (Fulcher of Chartres and Guibert 
of Nogent) were also there. A_ fifth 
(William of Malmesbury) reports that 
he derived his information from persons 
who actually heard the speech. All these 
chroniclers recorded their version of Ur- 
ban’s speech some years after Clermont. 
On this whole question see D. C. Munro, 
‘*The Speech of Pope Urban IT at Cler- 
mont, 1095,’’ The American Historical 
Review, XT (1905), 231-242. 

Bréhier, op. cit., 54; A. Hatem, Les 
Poemes épiques des croisades, genése, 
historicité, localisation (Paris, 1932), 
72; J. Calmette, Le Monde Féodal, Vol, 
4 of the collection Clio (Paris,) 382; E. 
Joranson, ‘‘The Great German Pilgrim- 
age of 1064-1065,’’ in The Crusades and 
other Historical Essays Presented to 
Dana C. Munro (New York, 1928), 42- 
43. 


2 F. Dunealf, ‘‘The Pope’s Plan for the 


First Crusade,’’ in The Crusades and 
Other Historical Essays ... , 45; B. 
Leib, Rome, Kiev et Byzance a la Fin 
du XTe Siécle (Paris, 1924), 181. 
Rousset, op. cit., 194ff.; Bréhier, op. 
cit., 60-61. 

J. L. LaMonte, ‘‘La Papauté et les Croi- 
sades,’’ in Renaissance, IIL and III 
(1945), 158. In this article LaMonte 
gives a brief summary of some of the 
explanations offered for the motives of 
Urban II. 


5 K. Hampe, Deutsche Kaisergeschichte in 


der Zeit der Salier und Staufer, 7th edi- 
tion (Leipzig, 1937), 76. Cf. M. W. 
Baldwin, ‘‘Some Recent Interpretations 
of Pope Urban IT’s Eastern Poliey,’’ 
The Catholic Historical Review, XXV 
(1940), 462. 

A. C. Krey, ‘‘Urban’s Crusade-—Suc- 
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eess or Failure,’’ American Historical 
Review, LIII (1948), 235-50; M. N. 
Baldwin, ‘‘The Papacy and the Levant 
during the Twelfth Century,’’ Bulletin 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences in America, III (1945), 277-287, 
Leib, op. cit., 181; Runciman (op. eit., 
102ff) seems to imply that the desire 
for the union of the churches was a 
dominant motive in the thoughts of Ur- 
ban. 

W. Holtzmann, ‘‘ Die Unionsverhandlun- 
gen zwischen Kaiser Alexios I und Papst 
Urban II in Jahre 1089,’’ Byz. Zeit- 
schrift, XXVIII (1928), 38-67; P. Char- 
anis, The American Historical Review, 
LIII (1948), 941-944. 

Precisely when the break came is not 
known, but it was some years before 
1054, probably during the patriarchate 
of Sergius II (1001-1019). On this ques- 
tion see Martin Jugie, Le Schisme By- 
zantin (Paris, 1941), 166 ff. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years to minimize the significance of the 
schism of the eleventh century, for in- 
stance Runciman (op. cit., 100) ,referring 
to 1087, the year of the death of Gregory 
VII, writes: ‘There was as yet no actual 
schism.’’ See also G. Every, The By- 
zantine Patriarchate, 451-1204 (London, 
1947), 153 ff. This point of view, I 
think, is much of an exaggeration. I 
shall treat of it in another study, but see 
P. Charanis, The Americen Historical 
Review, LIII: 943 f. 

A, Fliche, La Réforme grégorienne et la 
Reconquéte chrétienne, volume 8 of His- 
toire de l’Eglise, edited by A. Fliche 
and V. Martin (Paris, 1946), 236 f. 

F. Chalandon, Essai sur le Régne 
d’Alexis Ier Comnéne, 1081-1118 (Paris, 
1900), 68ff. 

Jugie, op. cit., 242; V. Grumel, ‘‘Jeru- 
salem entre Rome et Byzance: Une let- 
tre ineconnue du patriarche de Constan- 
tinople Nicolas III 4 son ecollégue de 
Jérusalem (vers 1089),’’ Echos d’Orient, 
XXXVIII (1939), 115. Both Jugie and 
Grumel express the view that Urban’s 
name was temporarily inscribed in the 
diptyehs of the church of Constanti- 
nople, but see my critique of this view 
in The American Historical Review, 
LITI: 943. Runeiman, without citing 
either Jugie or Grumel, rejects this view 
completely; Runciman, op. cit., 103. 
Chalandon, Essai sur le régne d’Alexis 
Ter Comnéne ... , 155ff; also, His- 
toire de la premiére croisade .. . 17-18 
Comte Riant, ‘‘Inventaire critique des 
lettres historique des croisades:  Ier 
partie,’’ Archives de l’Orient Latin, I 
(Paris, 1881), No. XXXV, p. 101-105. 
See also Edward Tuthill, ‘‘The Appeal 
of Alexius for aid in 1095,’’ The Uni- 
versity of Colorado Studies, IV (Boul- 
der, 1907), 135-143. 

Without knowing the document upon 
which this study is based, Fliche wrote 
in 1927: ‘* Without a doubt, as Chalan- 
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don observes, the situation of the Greek 
empire in 1095 was not alarming, but 
could not Alexius I nourish at this date 
the project of restoring the Byzantine 
power in Asia by recovering the regions 
oceupied by the Turks ...? For the 
realization of such a dream foreign aid 
could be, if not indispensable, at least, 
very useful.’’ Fliche, ‘‘Urbain II et la 
eroisade,’’ Revue d’Histoire de l’Eglise 
de France, XIV (1927), 291-293. For 
further references to scholars who have 
rejected Chalandon’s view, see P. Char- 
anis, ‘‘Byzantium, the West and the 
Origin of the First Crusade,’’ Byzan- 
tion, XIX (1949), 25f. See also D. C. 
Munro, ‘‘Did the Emperor Alexius I 
ask for aid at the Council of Piacenza, 
1095?,’? The American Historical Re- 
view, XXVII (1922), 731-733; M. W. 
Baldwin, ‘‘Some Recent Interpretations 
of Pope Urban II’s Eastern Policy,’’ 
The Catholic Historical Review, XXV 
(1940), 460. 

Bernold of St. Blaise, Chronicon, MGH, 
SS, V, p. 462. 

The chronicler in question is Theodore 
Skutariotes who wrote during the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Despite 
the fact that his testimony is late, its 
credibility, as I have shown in a special 
study, where I also give the passage 
quoted above in the Greek original, can- 
not be questioned. See Charanis, Byzan- 
tium, the West and the Origin of the 
First Crusade 30 ff. The text with an 
English translation was also published 
by me in Speculum, XXIV (1949), 93- 
94. Skutariotes does not mention the 
Council of Piacenza, but, in view of the 
conditions of the empire which his pas- 
sage presupposes, the imperial ambassa- 
dors of whom he speaks must have been 
those who are reported by Bernhold to 
have spoken at Piacenza. Bernhold, op. 
cit., 462, On Skutariotes and the credi- 
bility of his chronicle, especially for the 
period of the early Comneni, see further 
G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica I. Die 
Byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte 
der Tiirkenvolker (Budapest, 1942), 329f. 
Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, edited by J. B. 
Bury (London, 1898), VI: 322. 

Fliche, La Réforme grégorienne et la 
Reconquéte chrétienne 1057-1125, 273. 
Cf. Erdmann, op. cit., 301ff; W. Holtz- 
mann, ‘‘Studien zur Orientpolitik des 
Reformpapsttums und zur Entstehung 


des ersten Kreuzzuges,’’ Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXII (1924-25), 
190ff. 


On December 7, 1074 Gregory VII wrote 
to the emperor Henry IV that he was 
organizing an expedition of fifty thou- 
sand men in response to the appeals of 
the Greeks. If possible he would com- 
mand it himself and would go as far as 
Jerusalem. Gregory VII, Registrum, 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXLVIII, 
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385-387. On this question of the origin 
of the idea of a united Christian effort 
for the liberation of the Holy Land see 
Erdmann, op. cit.. 145 ff; Ursula 
Schwerin, Die Aufrufe der Pédpste zur 
Befreiung des Heiligen Landes von den 
Anfingen bis zum Ausgang Innocenz 
IV (Berlin, 1937), 68f£f. Concerning the 
encylical of Sergius IV which Erdmann 
accepts as authentic, see A. Gieysztor, 
‘¢The Genesis of the Crusades: The 
Encyclical of Sergius IV (1009-1012), 
I,’’? Medievalia et Humanistica, V 
(1948), 3-24; II, Ibid, VI (1950), 3-35. 
The speech of Urban II as reported by 
the chroniclers: Fulcher of Chartres, in 
Recuil des Historiens des Croisades, His- 
toriens Occidentaux, III (Paris, 1866), 
323-324; Robert the Monk, Ibid, 727- 
730; Baldrie of Bourgueil, Ibid., IV 
(Paris, 1879), 12-15; Guibert of No- 
gent, Ibid., IV; 137-140; and William 
of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum An- 
glorum, edited by William Stubbs, Rolls 
Series, II (London, 1889), 393-398. On 
Urban’s instructions to the assembling 
erusaders see, ‘‘Urbain II aux princes 
de Flandres et &@ leurs sujets,’’ in 
Archives de lOrient Latin, I (Paris, 
1881), 220. 

This motive for gain is well illustrated 
by the reaction of Tanered at the time 
of the siege of Antioch to the suggestion 
that a contingent of crusaders should 
oceupy the fort of Antioch which was 
located near the monastery of Saint 
George on the left bank of the Orontes. 
‘Tf I knew,’’ he said, ‘‘what profit 
will come to me, I would oecupy the 
fort with my men alone.’’ L. Bréhier 
(editor and translator), Histoire An- 
onyme de la Premiére Croisade (Paris, 
1924), 98. 
Anna Comnena, 
1878), 32. 
Gibbon, op. cit., 287. 

Bréhier, Histoire Anonyme de la Pre- 
miére Croisade, 30. 

A. C. Krey, ‘‘A Neglected Passage in 
the Gesta and Its Bearing on the Lit- 
erature of the First Crusade’’ in The 
Crusades and Other Historical Essays 
Presented to Dana C. Munro (New York, 
1928), 57-78. 

Bréhier, Histoire Anonyme..., 31. 

E. Jamison, ‘‘Some Notes on the An- 
onymi Gesta Francorum, with Special 
Reference to the Norman Contingent 
from South Italy and Sicily in the First 
Crusade,’’ in Studies in French Lan- 
guage and Mediaeval Literature present- 
ed to Professor M. K. Pope (Manchester, 
1939), 193-95. 

Paulus, op. cit., II; 27ff; H. Pissard, 
La guerre sainte en pays chrétien (Par- 
is, 1912), 121ff. 

The crusade as an institution was al- 
ready subjected to criticism in connec- 
tion with the Third Crusade. See George 
B. Flahiff, ‘‘Deus non Vult: A Critic 
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of the Third Crusade,’’ in Mediaeval 
Studies, IX (1947), 162-188. But it was 
the misuse of the institution that gave 
rise to more and more criticism. For this 
see Palmer A. Throop, ‘‘Criticism of 
Papal Crusade Policy in Old French and 
Provengal,’’ in Speculum, XIII (1938), 
379-412; also by the same author, Crit- 
icism of the Crusade: A Study of 
Public Opinion and Crusade Propaganda 
(Amsterdam, 1940). 

On Manuel Comnenus and the Second 
Crusade see F. Chalandon, Jean II 
Comnéne (1118-1443) et Manuel I Com- 
néne (1143-1180) (Paris, 1912), 263-315. 


41 We have now a new edition with an 
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English translation of Odo of Deuil. 
Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovic 
VII in Orientem, edited, with an Eng- 
lish translation by Virginia G, Berry 
(New York, 1948). 


2 Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 


1835), 88-89. 

Odo of Deuil, op. cit., 69, 79. 

F, Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden 
des ostrémischen Reiches von 565-1453, 
IT (Munich, 1925), 95; K. Zimmert, 
**Der deutsch-byzantinische Konflikt 
von Juli 1189 bis Februar 1190,’’ 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XII (1903), 
42-77, 








THE EARLIEST PROTESTANT MISSIONARY VENTURE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


G. BaEz-CAMARGO 
Visiting Professor, Union Theological Seminary 


A good many Protestants—mostly buccaneers, sailors and traders 
—entered Latin America under the Spanish and Portuguese domina- 
tion. In most cases, they were promptly detected, captured and tried by 
the Inquisition. Under the ordeal, a majority recanted, mainly in order 
to avoid punishment, but some, who remained loyal to the end, were 
burnt at the stake. 

From the records, it appears that neither the former nor the latter 
ever considered themselves as real missionaries. They did not, as a rule, 
engage in any systematic efforts to win others to their faith. The earliest 
attempt to establish organized church and mission work in Latin Amer- 
ica was made in Brazil, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
by the Reformed Church of Geneva. 

On November 10, 1555, a French expedition, sponsored by the Hu- 
guenot Admiral Gaspard de Coligny, anchored at the bay of Rio de 
Janeiro, then also called Guanabara, after a hazardous voyage that had 
lasted four months. Welcomed as allies against the Portuguese by the 
Tupinamba Indians, they settled on an island in sight of the main- 
land,’ and there they proceeded to build a wooden structure thenceforth 
called Fort Coligny. 

The expedition was under the command of Nicolas Durand de Vil- 
legagnon, who had secured Coligny’s backing of the enterprise by pro- 
claiming that his purpose was to establish a haven in the New World, 
where those who were being persecuted throughout Europe on account 
of their religion could worship God according to their conscience. Soon 
after his arrival, he sent back one of his two vessels, with letters ad- 
dressed to Coligny and John Calvin, asking for pastors and Protestant 
settlers, especially good artisans, in order not only to reenforce his 
colony but also to insure its spiritual welfare and “to indoctrinate the 
savages and to bring them to the knowledge of their salvation.” 

The Huguenot Admiral was, of course, only too glad to comply 
with Villegagnon’s desires. At his request, the King of France furnish- 
ed the resources for a second expedition. Coligny also wrote Calvin en- 
dorsing Villegagnon’s entreaty. The reformer, who had known the lat- 
ter as a schoolmate at La Sorbonne, saw a wonderful door opening here 
for the extension of the Geneva Church, and so he took steps at once to 
organize a missionary force. 
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It was not an easy task. Discouraging reports about the deadly 
climate of the tropics and gruesome stories about cannibalism in Brazil 
were too well known already throughout Europe, and they deterred 
people from enlisting for the adventure. Finally, two pastors—Pierre 
Richier* and Guillaume Chartier—, eleven laymen and five female 
servants, volunteered. This small force was placed under the leadership 
of an elderly gentleman, M. Philippe du Pont de Corguilleray, a close 
friend of Calvin and Coligny. One of the laymen was the shoemaker 
Jean de Léry, to whom we owe the basic record of this, the earliest 
Protestant mission to the New World.* 

The party left Geneva on September 16, 1556. The fleet of three 
ships in which they took passage sailed from Honfleur, France, on No- 
vember 19 , for the long and perilous crossing, in which they encounter- 
ed frightful storms and had engagements with Spanish and Portuguese 
vessels. The missionary group landed in Fort Coligny on March 10, 
1557. 

Villegagnon welcomed them with embraces and other signs of ut- 
ter joy, thanking the Lord aloud “for having sent me that for which 
I have been asking Thee so ardently so long.’” M. du Pont explained to 
him that the purpose of their trip was to “establish here our Reformed 
Church, according to the Word of God.’® The commander of Fort 
Coligny replied, “It is my intention to create in this place a refuge for 
the faithful who are being persecuted in France, Spain, and elsewhere 
beyond the sea, so that they may, without fear of King, Emperor, or any 
other potentate, serve God in purity, according to His will.’ 

By Villegagnon’s express orders, the spiritual life of the community 
became organized under a strict and intensive system of religious serv- 
ices and moral discipline. Pastor Richier, the elder of the two ministers,* 
was to act as the chaplain of the setttlement, with Chartier as his assist- 
ant, while Villegagnon retained the civilian and military commands. It 
seemed at first as though the small colony would be fashioned after 
Geneva’s theocratic pattern. A Holy Communion service—the first ever 
held according to Protestant practice in the New World—took place 
there on March 2ist. Then, on April 3, the first two Protestant mar- 
riages ever performed on this continent were blessed by Pastor Richier, 
when two of the servant girls from Geneva found in two of Villegag- 
non’s personal attendants, among sundry and numerous candidates on 
the spot, the men of their hearts’ choice. The other three girls did not, 
of course, wait long to do the same. 

Everything seemed to be going smoothly for the first Protestant 
church in the Americas. Villegagnon’s piety was so evident that good- 
natured Richier did not hesitate once to call him a second Saint Paul,? 
The New France—or Antarctic France—, as the colony had been called, 
was supposed to become a model Protestant community under the com- 
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bined temporal and spiritual leadership of Nicholas Durand de Vil- 
legagnon and Pierre Richier. 

Soon, however, the role even of a petty Constantine proved to be 
too big for the French adventurer. He began to interfere with church 
order and discipline, and to impose himself even on matters of faith. Un- 
der the robe of a Protestant lay saint, the iron-clad despot began to 
show. He gave orders about exactly how, for instance, the Holy Supper 
should be administered. He decreed that water had to be mixed with the 
wine. Also that oil, salt and saliva were to be used in baptism in addition 
to water. He also began to demand a practical application of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation although in theory he said he rejected it. 

Naturally, the Geneva party was determined to maintain their re- 
formed faith and practices without any apostasy. An acute tension 
developed between them and the commander-in-chief, which often broke 
out into bitter disputation. A former student of the Sorbonne, a certain 
Jean Cointac, to whom, according to his own report, Villegagnon had 
promised the episcopal see in the new diocese, became his private the- 
ological advisor.*° A veritable if small, religious war was brewing. 


Some of the more level-headed on both sides mediated, and it was 
agreed to send Pastor Chartier back to France and Switzerland, in order 
to consult with the churches there, on all the matters under debate. Vil- 
legagnon promised to accept their decisions, especially that of Calvin 
himself, for, he said, he considered the reformer ‘“‘one of the most learn- 
ed men who have appeared since the Apostles, and I have never read 
anybody who in my opinion has ever explained and treated the Holy 
Scriptures in a better way and with more purity.””" 

But no sooner had the ship carrying Chartier turned out of sight, 
than a sudden change took place in Villegagnon. He openly and loudly 
began to denounce Calvin as “a heretic turned aside from the Faith’’” 
and to let it be known that he was not going to accept anything coming 
from him but only a decision from La Sorbonne itself. In church mat- 
ters, he put aside Pastor Richier, and “began to conduct everything,” 
says Léry, “according to his whim.”™ 

Fort Coligny still being under construction, he assigned the Geneva 
men the most back-breaking tasks, in spite of the debilitating climate 
and rationed and inadequate food. The man who, in welcoming them, 
had called them “my sons,” saying he wanted to be “as a father” to 
them,"* and who had at first excelled in long, pious prayers and in other 
religious practices, began to swear and to fall into spells of fury at the 
slightest cause, reaching extremes of brutality in the punishment of his 
men. Many of the latter preferred to escape and take refuge with the 
Indians, who although cannibals, respected the French as allies and 
treated the fugitives much better than Villegagnon. 

It was learned some time later that Villegagnon had received cer- 
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tain letters from France, among them some from the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, who rebuked him for his association with Protestants and en- 
joined him to act, once for all, as a loyal Catholic again.” A writer of 
the epoch, who knew the commander quite well, says that he never was 
anything but a Roman Catholic, and that he made all this pretense sim- 
ply because at the time he needed Coligny’s backing for his expedition.” 

Finally, his exploitation and abuse of the Geneva people proved to 
be too much even for the long-suffering Pastor Richier and the elderly 
Corguilleray. They met Villegagnon face to face, and told him that 
since he had openly and publicly become a renegade, they considered 
themselves bound no more to obey him as a temporal leader, and would 
remain in the place only until there was a ship that could take them back 
to Europe. Whereupon the commander, trying to starve them back 
into obedience, deprived them of their scant rations. Seeing, after a 
while, however, that they were still alive,’ he ordered them out of the 
island. 

The end of October, 1557, was nearing. The small party left Fort 
Coligny and went ashore on the mainland, to a settlement of French 
who had previously parted from Villegagnon. They were kindly receiv- 
ed and lodged, and for two months they waited there for a ship to carry 
them home. Meanwhile, they had to trade almost everything they had 
with the Indians for food. Some of them took short trips inland among 
the friendly but business-like Tupinambas. Then, one day, January 4, 
1558, the weary, disappointed members of the first Protestant mission- 
ary party that ever came to America, boarded the Jacques, a small, bat- 
tered ship, and started on the long, hazardous voyage back home. 

The Geneva missionaries were never afforded the time nor the 
proper conditions to do actual missionary work. They dwelt among the 
Indians for a while, but as far as the records go, they made not a single 
convert. They could not even undertake a systematic attempt to bring 
the Indians to the knowledge of Christ. As a matter of fact, in reading 
their story, one gets the impression that they were thinking more in 
terms of planting a branch of the Geneva church among their own peo- 
ple in Brazil than of spreading the Gospel into the hinterland. 

The special conditions under which the Protestant movement was 
developing at the time in Europe must, however, be taken into account. 
The reformed churches were then put to a severe ordeal in trying to 
preserve their very existence against growing opposition and cruel per- 
secution. It was a time when consolidation at the home front had 
to be given the supreme priority. Extension work, particularly missions 
in distant lands, the means of communication being so meager and 
perilous, tended to seem of no immediate urgency and very likely to be 
overlooked as secondary or untimely. 

On the other hand, with Villegagnon suddenly and so soon turned 
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against them, the Geneva missionaries found themselves unexpectedly 
cut off from their home base. The man whom one of his contemporaries 
called “The Antarctic King and Priest,” and whom Protestants in 
Europe simply branded as “The Cain of America,” stood too close and 
very much in the way. Against his unscrupulous opposition there re- 
mained almost no chance for the missionaries to keep in touch with Ge- 
neva or France in order to receive reenforcements in material resources 
and in personnel, both of which, when missing completely, may doom a 
mission venture to practical extinction. As we will see later, Villegagnon 
seemed determined to bring the Protestant establishment to an abrupt 
end, cost what it may. 

The only alternative-—except giving the whole affair up and going 
home—, would have been to penetrate deep into Indian territory and to 
settle there for good. There are indications that the Geneva party gave 
careful consideration to this alternative plan. But perhaps wisely 
enough under the circumstances, they decided against it. It was not only 
the natural reluctance to launch into the unknown, of which the glimpses 
they now and then had could not have appeared more terrible, with can- 
nibals everywhere, besides the ordeal of a hot and unhealthy climate 
and of a jungle teeming with all sorts of dangers. It was also that apart 
from these friendly Tupinambas there were hostile tribes lurking every- 
where, and, that even the former might be easily turned against the Prot- 
estant missionaries at the incitation of their own relentless enemy, M. de 
Villegagnon. All things considered, to have remained on the mainland, 
within the reach of the commander’s hatred, or to have gone beyond 
into the hinterland, would have been virtual and perhaps useless suicide. 

From the records we learn, nevertheless, that this group of Re- 
formed Christians were by no means indifferent to the moral and spir- 
itual conditions in which the Indians lived, and that they had always in 
mind the ultimate goal of winning them to Christ. A letter of Pastor 
Richier to Calvin has been fortunately preserved, in which we have, in 
condensed form, the earliest Protestant missionary report from Ameri- 
ca, stating the needs and problems of work amongst the natives. 

After giving thanks to the Lord for the many manifestations of 
His loving care and providence, Richier goes on to say, “There is one 
thing, however, which presses and concerns us—the barbarism of this 
people which is so great that greater could it not be.” They were, he 
says, of such a stupid mind that they made no distinction between wrong 
and right, took certain vices for virtues, and not only did not know or 
obey the law of God, but did not even know that He exists at all.”* 

There seemed to be so meager a foothold in the mentality of these 
savages for an approach with ideas such as that of God the Father, or of 
His Son Jesus Christ, or of redemption, that one is not surprised at Pas- 
tor Richier’s overtones of discouragement regarding the evangelization 
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of the Indians. “We entertain no hope,” he writes, “of completely win- 
ning them for Christ, although this really be the most important thing 
of all.”” On the other hand, he does not fail to realize the opportunity 
for teaching them. They are “like a tabula rasa easy to paint upon,” 
although ‘‘the great obstacle is the diversity of tongues” and the lack of 
“interpreters faithful to God.” “To us,” he adds, “the merit of our work 
consists in restraining the pace and patiently waiting until the adoles- 
cents, of which some are already living among them, learn the language 
of the Indians . . . Since it is the Most High who has placed upon us 
this task to do, we must hope that this land will become the future 
possession of Christ.” 

Then, in a single statement, Richier lays out their fundamental req- 
uisite for an intensive and systematic missionary work. They stand in 
great need, he says, of reenforcements, of more people, of increasing the 
church, in order to constitute ‘a numerous people.’’? In his mind, this 
could enable them to undertake “the most important thing of all,” as 
defined in the preceding paragraph. 

This letter was written when they had still some hopes of reaching 
an honorable agreement with the increasingly grudging captain of Fort 
Coligny. And in fact, the records tell of certain preparations being made 
in Europe for the emigration to Brazil of some 10,000 Protestants from 
France, Belgium, Spain and the Netherlands. According to authorities 
this plan broke down completely when news arrived of Villegagnon’s 
treason.” 

Léry describes the moral and spiritual backwardness of the In- 
dians, and how there were certain endeavors to preach the Good Ti- 
dings to them. He holds them in great regard and is less pessimistic than 
Richier about their receptivity for the Gospel. He acknowledges their 
elementary mentality, the extreme crudity of their religious conceptions, 
the hard and fast way in which they cling to their beliefs and evildoings, 
and the matter-of-fact cruelty, especially cannibalism, which they ac- 
corded to their enemies. But, as a European, he is very far from self- 
righteousness. He thinks they are, after their own simple fashion, 
clever and ingenious. “Barbarous as they may be with their enemies,” 
he says, ‘‘these savages seem to me of a better disposition than the ma- 
jority of the peasants in Europe. Indeed, they reason much better than 
the latter, who, nevertheless, consider themselves clever.” 

As to cannibalism and other gruesome practices of the Indians, 
Léry lacked no first-hand evidence, for he lived enough among them 
to be a personal witness of the most horrifying scenes. ‘“‘Let us not 
abominate too much,” he says, however, “the cruelty of man-eating sav- 
ages. There exist among ourselves some creatures as abominable and 
detestable, if not more, as those who only attack enemy nations when 
they have occasion for revenge. It is not necessary to go to America 
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nor even to leave our own country in order to see such monstrous things 
happen.” As an example of this, Léry tells of the Protestant martyrs in 
Lyon, whose dead bodies’ fat, he says, was sold in public auction, and 
whose livers, hearts and other portions were actually eaten by some of 
their enraged assassins.” 

He is nevertheless amazed at the reluctance of the Indians to accept 
the Christian faith. “In spite of all our preachings,” he reports, “not a 
single individual . . . wanted to confess Jesus Christ as his Saviour.”™ 
But in the opinion of our writer, it would have been only a matter of 
time, persistence and sympathy. He himself had some experiences in 
teaching the Indians about Christianity, on which he based his hopes. 

“T remember an example,” he writes of one of them, “which I pre- 
sent here, of how the catechization of the Brazilian savages would have 
been an easy matter had we persisted in their indoctrination.” One day 
in the company of three Indians, he was crossing the jungle in search 
of food and other necessities. It was a lovely day. The jungle was in full 
bloom. Among the great variety of shrubs and mighty trees, flocks of 
luxuriously feathered birds, such as only Brazil can have, sang merrily, 
the whole scene bathed in the golden rays of the tropical sun. ‘““With a 
joyful heart,” Léry felt compelled “to praise God for all these things 
and began to sing aloud Psalm 104, ‘Bless the Lord, O my Soul.’ ” 

Following him, the Indians listened in silence. When he finished, 
one of them complimented him on his “wonderful singing,” but remark- 
ed that ‘we do not understand your language. Therefore, explain your 
song to us.” Léry did not know at that time the Indian dialect very well, 
but he did not overlook the opportunity to tell them about the Christian 
faith. So, as best he could in his broken Tupinamba, he told them of 
the only Creator of all men, animals, fruits, plants and jungles in the 
whole world, whom he had praised in his song. He explained to them 
that the beautiful song they had just heard had been inspired by the 
spirit of that magnificent God, and had been sung for the first time 
some 10,000 moons before, by one of the great prophets, who had hand- 
ed it down to his posterity. It was not an easy job, all this explaining. 
For Léry’s language troubles were aggravated by the fact that he was 
dealing with concepts entirely alien to Indian mentality. No name exist- 
ing for God in the Tupinamba dialect, he had to use their word for 
thunder, the supreme natural force of which they were conscious, while 
at the same time having to explain that this Christian “thunder” was 
not only the Creator of the world but also a kind, loving being who 
tenderly cared for them whoever and wherever they were. And yet, he 
managed to keep the Indians spellbound for half an hour, only once in a 
while exclaiming: Teh!...Tch!, their expression of approval and pleas- 
ed amazement. 

When Léry finished his discourse, the Indians thanked him, then 
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sighed, “How happy you mairs (white strangers) are in knowing all 
these secrets that are hidden to us, mean, poor, forlorn beings!’ And so 
pleased they were, that they presented Léry with their most cherished 
possession, a domesticated aguti.** 

On another occasion, the French layman and some of his com- 
panions were having dinner in an Indian village. The whole town was 
out to see the strangers. A multitude surrounded their table just to 
watch them eat. They were kind, eager to help and in order to prevent 
any annoyance, the children had been chased away, as unworthy of 
coming near such noble gentlemen. The rest of the people just stood 
there, quiet and almost motionless, noticing every single thing the 
strangers did. Léry and his friends had said grace before their meal. 
Now, when it was over, they bowed their heads again, and praised the 
Lord for His bountifulness. 

Although the Indian hosts did not want to bother the visitors with 
questions, that was altogether too much of a mystery for an old man of 
the tribe. So he could not help but come forward and respectfully ask 
Léry, “Just what is this you have now done, taking off your hats twice, 
in silence, while only one of you talks? Those words, were they ad- 
dressed to yourself or to an absent one?” 

Again, Léry took hold of the opportunity. But this time, having an 
interpreter at hand, his sermon lasted for over two hours. The Indians 
stood there all the time, almost still, listening in a silence so complete one 
could hear a straw fall. The speaker told them of the great God to 
whom they prayed, the Invisible One who sees and hears everybody 
and who knows all that man keeps in his inmost heart. He told them of 
the creation of the world, and how God had made man superior to all 
other creatures in order that he might give glory to his divine Maker. 
He spoke of God’s care and providence, and how people who believed in 
Him were not afraid of Anhanga, the Chief of the Evil Ones, neither 
in the present nor in the coming life, for they were protected by AI- 
mighty God. 

When the address was over, there were questions and answers. 
And “thanks to the authority,” our shoemaker preacher says, “that God 
lent to my words, our Tupinambas were so captivated that they not 
only promised to follow our teachings and never, really never, eat human 
flesh again, but they even came down on their knees when we prayed, 
while an interpreter explained to them the meaning of our prayers.” 
After this extemporaneous service, away in the deep jungles, the In- 
dians honored the strangers by giving them comfortable hammocks in 
which to sleep. After the guests had retired, however, the warm still- 
ness of the tropical night under the stars was suddenly broken by the 
mighty war songs of the strong men of the village, dancing around 
their campfire—the old war songs, full of threats, revenge and blood- 
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thirst, bragging about how many of their enemies they promised to eat 
raw! 

“There is a good example,” finishes Léry in dismay, “of the fickle- 
ness of this people and of the corrupt nature of man.” But he hastens to 
add, “Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that if Villegagnon had not re- 
canted from the reformed religion and if we had been able to remain 
in that country for a longer time, we would have carried some of them 
to Christ.’’”* 

But the small troop of reformed missionaries felt themselves 
compelled to return to France, and their dreams vanished. Perhaps they 
went back with the hope that some day in the near future they would be 
able to return under more favorable conditions in order to accomplish 
the unfinished task. For the time being, at least, they seemed to have 
considered their undertaking as ended. In doing so, they were apparent- 
ly justified by what happened after they left. 


Five of them actually returned, and soon. For it happened that, 
when the ship taking them home had been only a few hours at sea, she 
began to leak badly under the beating of the open ocean, partly by rea- 
son of her being a very old vessel, partly because of the overloading 
with passengers and merchandise. Relays of men had to be kept bailing 
and pumping day and night, scarcely managing to keep her afloat. After 
a few days of toil and worry, volunteers were requested to return 
to land on the ship’s only lifeboat, thus releasing the vessel from some 
of the extra weight. It was a hard decision to make, for it seemed that in 
either case there was little chance of escaping death. 

Finally, five of the Geneva men, one of them ill, volunteered. Theirs 
was a trip full of peril and anxiety, but they finally landed at Fort 
Coligny and presented themselves to Villegagnon. He welcomed them 
with seeming goodwill, said he extended them his forgiveness and protec- 
tion on only one condition—that they should make no attempt to enroll 
others in their religious practices nor even talk to them about matters of 
faith. This they promised, and went to live in the settlement on the main- 
land. 

But soon, Villegagnon became suspicious. He charged them of hav- 
ing returned only to spy on him and to prepare the way for the return of 
the others and his overthrow. After much mistreating and threatening, 
he ordered them to answer a questionnaire on their religious beliefs. 

It was so apparent that he was only seeking a written statement 
that could be used against them as a basis for their prosecution and 
death, that their companions urged the Protestant five not to answer 
the inquiry but to escape into the country instead. But they said that as 
Christians they were bound to give reason of their faith. So they stayed 
and answered the questionnaire in what turned out a notable Confession 
of Faith. It was made more remarkable by the fact that none of them 
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were ministers or trained theologians, but mere laymen and artisans. 
And yet they had to deal with very difficult and still debated matters, 
with nothing but their Bibles for reference on hand. 

In reading this Confession, Villegagnon had a fit of rage. One 
morning, February 9, 1558, he summoned four of them to his pres- 
ence.” Three came—-Jean du Bordel, Matthieu Vermeil and André 
Lafon—, for the other—Pierre Bourdon—was so ill that he could not 
leave his bed. But Villegagnon went personally after him, and had 
him carried in arms to a rock in the bay of Rio, where upon orders from 
and in presence of the commander, the sick man and his companions, 
except Lafon, were strangled and thrown into the sea. Lafon owed to 
his trade being spared that violent death. For he happened to be a 
tailor, the only one in the settlement, and Villegagnon is said to have 
been very fond of nice clothes and very fastidious about their tailoring. 
He managed, therefore, to save Lafon for his personal service, by per- 
suading him that he could escape his companions’ fate simply by stating 
his willingness to be convinced of error and put under instruction from 
the more learned.” 

Some time afterwards, Villegagnon returned to France, avowedly 
in order to secure further help for his colony. In his absence, the set- 
tlement was attacked and destroyed by the Portuguese. And that was 
the end of the enterprise. 

But not quite for Protestant missionary work in Brazil. When the 
story of the Martyrs of Rio de Janeiro was published for the first time in 
Europe, six years later, it was introduced with the following words, ““A 
barbarous land, utterly astonished at seeing the martyrs of our Lord 
Jesus Christ die, will some day produce the fruits that such precious 
blood has been at all times wont to produce.’”* 

Prophetic words indeed! For although it took four centuries before 
modern missions could enter Brazil in full force, nowhere else, so far, in 
Latin America as in that land—with 1,650,000 or over 50% of all Latin 
American Protestants there—has the Gospel of Christ produced a rich- 
er and more rewarding crop. 





1 This island still bears the name of Vil- Theological Seminary in Geneva and 
legagnon and is a part of the harbor’s hecame one of the outstanding pastors 
modern defenses. of the Reformed Church. He shared with 

2 Mare Lesearbot, Histoire de la Nouvelle French Protestants in the ordeal of per- 
France. Paris: Milot, 1609, p. 157. secution. and was among the survivors 

3 Sometimes spelled Richer, an_ ex-Car- when the Huguenot stronghold of La 
melite D. Th. He died in La Rochelle, Sancerre had finally to surrender to its 
1580. Catholic besiegers. He wrote a dramatic 

4 Jean de Léry, Histoire d’un voyage fait account of the siege in his Histoire 
dans le pays du Brésil. La Rochelle, mémorable de la ville de Sancerre, and 
Chuppin: 1558. It is a classic among the is considered the author also of the 
greatest travel stories of all times. Up to Discours du siége tenu devant La Char- 
1680 there had been altogether seven ité, l’an 1577, published under the 
French and three Latin editions. Upon initials J.D.L. He died in Berne, 1611. 
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SURVEYS 


I. RESEARCHES 1N MEpIEvAL CuurcH HIstTory 


The Ninth International Congress 
of Historical Sciences, Paris, August 
28-September 3, 1950, adverted ap- 
preciatively to medieval religious his- 
tory but apparently placed insufficient 
emphasis upon ecclesiastical history as 
a unified field (Revue d'histoire ec- 
clésiastique, XLV (1950), 878). 


Comprehensive research reports em- 
bracing church history are edited an- 
nually by S. Harrison Thomson in the 
Progress of Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies in the United States and 
Canada. Bulletin 21, Boulder, Colo., 
1951, lists active scholars, current 
publications, learned society papers, 
books in press, and doctoral disserta- 
tions. Medievalia et Humanistica, also 
edited by Thomson, reports in Fasc. 
5 (1948), 24-35, L. MacKinney’s 
“Medieval History and Historians 
During World War II,” with resumés 
of conferences, projects, and journals. 
Thomson’s “Four Unpublished Ques- 
tiones of John Hus,” Fasc. 7 (1952), 
71-88, accents Hus’ reform significance 
in areas where his dependence on Wy- 
clif was relatively slight (Cf. M. 
Spinka, John Hus and the Czech Re- 
form, Chicago, 1941). Revue d’hist. 
eccel., XLV-XLVI (Louvain, 1950- 
51), continues richly assorted articles, 
reviews, reports, and voluminous clas- 
sified bibliographies on an_ interna- 
tional scale. The Bulletin de Théo- 
logie ancienne et médiévale, VI, nos. 
283-655 (1950) features particularly 
useful notices on monastic spirituality, 
mysticism, and preaching. The Jour- 
nal of Ecclesiastical History (1950- _ ) 


provides serious documentary studies 


with large emphasis on_ episcopal 
archives. 
Revue historique, CCV-CCVII 


(1951-52) devotes three highly selec- 
tive but balanced articles to “Histoire 
ecclésiastique du moyen age” (since 


1941). Y. Renouard surveys recently 
edited pontifical documents; publish- 
ed texts on parish and monastic life; 
miscellaneous sources on hagiography 
and mysticism ; general histories, jour- 
nals, and manuals; studies of regional 
and “separated” churches; histories 
by key periods; and studies in doc- 
trine, heresy, and institutions. The 
coverage is chiefly continental with 
disproportionately limited attention to 
American researches outside theses 
from Catholic universities. 


Current projects of significance in- 
clude The Library of Christian Clas- 
sics to be published in 26 source vol- 
umes (beginning 1952) by West- 
minster Press of Philadelphia and 
the SCM Press of Great Britain, un- 
der the general editorship of Doctors 
H. P. Van Dusen, J. T. McNeill, and 
J. Baillie. At least six volumes bear 
immediately upon the medieval church. 
International collaboration on the five- 
volume History of the Crusades pro- 
jected by J. La Monte and reorganized 
under K. M. Setton is described in 
Speculum, XXVI (July, 1951) and 
Progress of Med. and Ren. Studies, 
XXI (1951). Here, also, is reported 
the “Medieval and Renaissance Latin 
Translations and Commentaries” proj- 
ect, one by-product of which is the 
contribution of its secretary, P. O. 
Kristeller, “Latin Manuscript Books 
before 1600... .,” Traditio, VI (1948), 
227-317. Prof. G. C. Boyce’s revision 
of Paetow’s Guide progresses. The 
monumental (Stuttgart-Kohlhammer) 
edition of Meister Eckhart, Die 
deutschen u. lateinischen Werke was 
resumed in 1948 with Fasc. 4: Die 
deutschen Werke. I. Band: Meister 
Eckharts Predigten (col. 257-320). 
The vicissitudes, reorganization, and 
reports of the Monumenta Germaniae 
historica since 1943 have been sum- 
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marized in Rev. hist. eccl. XLIV 
(1949), 297, and XLV (1950), 314, 
with the announcement of new proj- 
ects involving a critical edition of 
Hildegarde of Bingen. 

Critically edited sources and collec- 
tions include the Opera Omnia of 
Bernardine of Siena (I & II: Quarac- 
chi, 1950—) and of Duns Scotus (I: 
Rome, 1950—). Kathleen Major’s 
Acta Stephani Langton, Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopi, A.D. 1207-1228 and 
her Registrum Antiquissimum of the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, VI (Lin. 
Rec. Soc. 41 (1950) are noteworthy, 
as is R. M. T. Hill’s The Rolls and 
Register of Bishop Oliver Sution, 
1280-1299, I & II (LRS, 39 & 43 
(1948, 50). Newly edited from the 
MSS are Abelard’s Historia Calami- 
tatum, by J. T. Muckle, and Alain de 
Lille’s De Virtutibus et de Vitiis et de 
Donis Spiritus Sancti, by O. Lottin— 
both in Mediacval Studies, XII (1950), 
163-213, and 20-56. The major revi- 
sion of K. Bartsch, Chrestomathie, by 
L. Wiese (Hafner, 1951) gives por- 
tions of such 8-15 century Old French 
texts as the Life of St. Alexis, the 
Stabat Mater, Bestiaries, chansons, 
mysteries, and a sermon of Bernard of 
Clairvaux—plus an invaluable glossary. 

Among distinguished commemorative 
volumes are Mélanges d'histoire du 
moyen age honoring Louis Halphen, 
Paris, 1951 (Ci. his Charlemagne, 1947, 
and his “Necrology” in Le moyen age, 
XLVITI (1951), 201-204), with some 
80 short articles of high average 
quality; Studia Mediaevalia in hon- 
orem ...R. J. Martin, O. P., Bruges, 
1949, containing articles by Ghellinck, 
Landgraf, Grabmann, St. Axters, and, 
among others, a fundamental study 
by G. Théry, “Jean Sarrazin ‘tra- 
ducteur’ de Scot Erigéne,” 359-382; 
Mélanges Paul Pecters (incorporating 
Analecta Bollandiana, 1949-1950) ; 
and Medieval Studies Presented to 
Rose Graham (Oxford, 1950). 

Continuations and revisions em- 
brace Tome 10: La chrétienté romaine 
(1198-1274) by A. Fliche et al. in 
Fliche et Martin—Jarry, Histoire de 
Péglise—a close-knit organization of 
solid studies on Innocent IIi, the 


suppression of heresy, reform move- 
ments, and university development. 
Tome III of J. de Ghellinck’s Patris- 
tique et moyen dge (1948) recapitu- 
lates critical editions of Saint Augustine 
up through the Maurists and reprints 
a scintillating critique of A. Harnack 
as historiographer. Band II in H. 
Ttichle’s revision of K. Bihlmeyer, 
Kirchengeschichte (Paderborn, 1948) 
is conveniently subdivisioned and well 
supplied with fairly recent literature, 
in contrast with D. J. von Walter’s 
sweeping and undocumented Die 
Geschichte des Christentums, 1, 2: 
Das Mittelalter (Giitersloh, 1948). 
3auerreiss Romuald O.S.B., Kirchen- 
geschichte Bayerns, 1 & II (Munich, 
1949-50) brings this strategic area 
into fruitful juxtaposition with the 
entire continent as it documents 
early missions; Roman ecclesiastical 
organization and expansion; papacy, 
temporal power, and investiture strug- 
gle; literature, the arts, and liturgics; 
as well as the “cura animarum,” 
monastic life, and cloister reform. 

Translated sources serviceable for 
sound teaching and research are classi- 
fied in C. P. Farrar and A. P. Evans, 
Bibliography of English Translations 
from Medieval Sources (Records of 
Civilization, XXXIX, 1946). Volume 
XLIV is H. A. Rositzke’s integral 
translation of The Peterborough 
Chronicle, 1951. Recent items in the 
University of Pennsylvania Transla- 
tions and Reprints include such 
chronicles as that edited by J. J. Gavi- 
gan, The Capture of Damietta by 
Oliver of Paderborn, 1948. R. J. 
Deferrari, Hugo of Saint on the Sacra- 
ments of the Christian Faith (De 
Sacramentis), is a much-needed ren- 
dering based on carefully established 
text (Mediaeval Academy of America, 
no. 58, Cambridge, 1951). Unusually 
reliable and versatile anthologies are 
J. B. Ross, M. M. McLaughlin, The 
Portable Medieval Reader (1949), 
and C. W. Jones, Mediaeval Litera- 
ture in Translation (1950). 

In the field of monastic spirituality 
and Christian mysticism, J. M. Clark, 
The Great German Mystics: Eckhart, 
Tauler and Suso (Oxford, 1949), 
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critically reassesses Dominican life and 
literature in relation to that of the 
Franciscans. St. Axters, La spiritualité 
des Pays-Bas (Louvain, 1948) is 
a set of fresh, source-based studies on 
Ruysbroeck and the periods preceding 
and following him. A. Hyma, in The 
Brethren of the Common Life (Grand 
Rapids, 1950) advances his well 
known views on the “New Devotion” 
and the authorship of the Imitation 
with a brisk rebuttal of Ginneken’s 
thesis regarding Groote’s Diary. P. 


Schmitz’s significant Histoire de 
Vordre de Saint Benoit (6 vols., 
Maredsous, 1942-49, revised edition 


1948-49) is receiving translation into 
German by L. Raber, Geschichte des 
Benediktinerordens ( Einsiedeln, 
1947- ). L. Leclercq has issued in 
translation a number of source frag- 
ments, as well as a popularized in- 
troduction, in Saint Bernard Mystique 
(Paris, 1948) ; likewise Yves de Char- 
tres: correspondance . . Tome I 
(1090-1098) [Paris, 1949]. He con- 
siders aspects of monastic homiletics 
in “S. Bernard et ses secrétaires,” Re- 
vue Bénédictin, LXI (1951), 208-229 
and outlines a program of M S—edi- 
torial work anticipating “Une nouvelle 
édition des oeuvres de saint Bernard,” 
Rev. hist. eccl., XLIV (1949), 194- 
197; Ibid, XLV (1950), 715-727. A 
meticulous examination is Ch, 
Dereine’s, “Vie commune, régle de 
Saint Augustin et chanoines régu- 
liers,” Rev. just. eccl. XLI (1946), 
365-406. B. Bligny, “Les premiers 
Chartreux et la pauvreté, Le moyen 
age, XLVII (1951), 27-60, is basic. 
R. Roques, in “Significations et con- 
ditions de la contemplation diony- 
sienne,” Bulletin de littérature ec- 
clésiastique, LII (1951), 44-56, pains- 
takingly examines “theoria” in the 
Areopagite’s writings. The Medieval 
Classics series has supplied satisfy- 
ing editions in parallel Latin text and 
English translation of Jocelin of 
Brakelond’s Chronicle, by H. E. Butler 
(1949), and the Monastic Constitu- 
tions of Lanfranc by Dom Knowles 
(1951). 


F. van der Meer, Augustinus der 
Seelsorger, translated from the Dutch 
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by N. Greitemann (Cologne, 1951), 
articulates the Bishop with every as- 
pect of episcopal ministry, cult, pop- 
ular piety, and preaching (Cf. M. 
Pontet, L’ exégése de Saint Augustin 
prédicateur, 1946). J. T. McNeill, in 
A History of the Cure of Souls (1951) 
authoritatively traverses the entire 
field. 

Vigorous handling of literary prob- 
lems in historical nexus is apparent in 
G. K. Anderson’s readable, fully docu- 
mented Literature of the Anglo-Sax- 


ons (Princeton, 1949), K. Jost’s 
technically comprehensive Wulf- 
stanstudien (Bern, 1950), and M. 
Williams’ delightful anthologies, 


Word-Hoard (1940), and Glee-W’ood 
(1949). E. S. Duckett in her admi- 
rable Anglo-Saxon Saints and Schol- 
ars (1947) and Alcuin: Friend of 
Charlemagne (1951), links the re- 
ligious cultures of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land and the Frankish realm via the 
Carolingian “Master” from the School 
of York. Her warm appreciation is 
extended to W. Levison, England and 
the Continent in the Eighth Century 
(1946), and A. Kleinclausz, Alcuin 
(1948) among others (Cf. the re- 
lated works of F. L. Ganshof on 
Charlemagne, especially his articles in 
Le moyen age, XLVII, 1-2 (1951), 
1-26, and Speculum, XXIV (1949), 
520-528. 

Educational activities and deficien- 
cies receive intensive analysis in P. 
Delhaye’s “L’organisation scolaire au 
XII¢ siécle,” Traditio, V (1947), 211- 
268, with the instruction of regulars 
and seculars masterfully reviewed in 
relation to earlier schools, later uni- 
versities, and licensing procedures. J. 
de Ghellinck’s L’essor de la littérature 
latine au XII¢ siécle (I & II; Paris, 
1946), ranges surefootedly over the 
terrains of bibliography; leading 
scholars and centers of study; the 
literature of renunciation and predica- 
tion; philology, lexicography, trans- 
lation, and literary transmission; gen- 
eral, regional, and monastic _histori- 
ography and hagiography; as well as 
religious and secular poetry (Cf. 
queries about a  Twelfth-century 
Renaissance by E. M. Sanford (635- 
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42) and U. T. Holmes, Jr. (643-51) 
in Speculum, XXVI (1951). “Aris- 
toteles im zwoelften Jahrhundert,” is 
exhaustively referenced to MSS, 
edited texts, and secondary literature 
by M. Grabmann in Mediaeval Studies, 
XII (1950), 123-162. A. L. Gabriel, 
in “The Preparatory Teaching in the 
Parisian Colleges during the XIVth 
Century,” Revue de l'Université de 
Ottawa, XXI (1951), 449-483, re- 
lates the university to the grammar 
students and shows how the arts 
faculty took over their instruction. A 
wide gamut of mythology, vision, folk- 
lore, allegory, and romance is ably 
interpreted and annotated by H. R. 
Patch in The Other World According 
to Descriptions in Medieval Litera- 
ture (Harvard, 1950). White Magic: 
An Introduction to the Folklore of 
Christian Legend is a valuable con- 
tribution by C. Grant Loomis to the 
Publications of the Mediaeval 
Academy (No. 52). The third edition 
of E. Gilson’s La philosophie au moyen 
age (Paris, 1947) is indispensable for 
the entire period. M. Helin’s A History 
of Medieval Latin Literature (1949) 
although highly fragmentary is fre- 
quently suggestive. 

The role of the church in the eco- 
nomic-social milieu receives clarifica- 
tion in the remarkably comprehensive 
and virile History of the Crusades by 
S. Runciman, Vol. I (Cambridge, Eng., 
1951) and in B. Nelson’s distinctively 
cumulative research on The Idea of 
Usury ... (Princeton, 1949). E. Tur- 
deanu, “Apocryphes bogomiles et 


apocryphes pseudo-bogomiles,” Revue 
de l'histoire des religions, CXXXVIII 
(1950), 22-52, and 176-218, refocuses 


the entire literary, social, and docirinal 
history of heresy and the Catholic 
church with critical appreciation of 
recent Slavic works; together with S. 
Runciman’s provocative The Medieval 
Manichee (1947) and D. Obolensky’s 
important work, The Bogomils ... 
(1948). 

Definitive works on medieval art 
and iconography include Joan Evans, 
Cluniac Art of the Romanesque Period 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1950) with its 
sumptuous illustrations, copious notes, 
carefully selected bibliography, and 
beautifully printed, critically interpre- 
tative, text. Similarly detailed and 
serious research is E. W. Anthony, 
Romanesque Frescoes (Princeton, 
1951). K. J. Conant’s Wimmer Lec- 
tures for 1949, Benedictine Contri- 
butions to Church Architecture 
(Latrobe, Pa., 1949) have significance 
far beyond 63 pages of lucid text and 
29 illustrations—all based on excava- 
tions and the reconstruction of monu- 
ments wholly or partially lost. 

A controversial epoch is seriously 
studied in W. Ullmann’s Origins of 
the Great Schism (London, 1948), 
with a trenchant re-examination of 
Urban VI’s election in relation to 
canonical procedure and the larger 
issues of representative church 
government. Band I (especially 1-132) 
of H. Jedin’s Geschichte des Konzils 
von Trient (Freiburg i/B, 1949) is 
a penetrating, massively documented 
history of emerging conciliarism and 
the reforming impetus within secular 
and religious clergy, laity, and papacy, 
until the Fifth Lateran, 1512-17. 

Ray C. Petry 
Duke University Divinity School 








II. Recent Stupies 1n Unitep States Cyurcn History 


In spite of a remarkable expendi- 
ture of scholarly effort upon it and 
much publication, American Church 
History has remained the step-child 
of Church History in the Seminaries 
and Theological Schools, always un- 
der the suspicion that a chief reason 
for interest in it is that the student’s 
“linguistic, historical, and philosophi- 
cal backgrounds are inadequate for 
research and independent study in 
Early, Medieval, or Reformation 
Church History.” This quotation from 
Mr. Trinterud’s recent article prob- 
ably does not do justice to the author’s 
personal attitude,’ but it does reflect 
a common scale of values held by 
those who occupy chairs of Church 
History. Commonly American Church 
History in the Seminaries is presented 
either as a somewhat casual appendage 
to the survey of Church History or 
as a survey of the Seminary’s de- 
nomination in America. The first 
leaves the impression that its value is 
commensurate with the attention given 
it; the second that the denomination 
is the true continuation of the 
“church.” 

Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that “the most significant 
work in the elucidation and interpreta- 
tion of American Christianity—even 
of American theological activity—is 
being done not by Church historians 


but by professors of literature, of 
philosophy, and of history... .”.2 And 
hence today articles on American 


Church History—whether “church” 
be given a theological or a sociologi- 
cal definition—are scattered in Jour- 
nals of every description.* 

But even a cursory look at these 
monographs will suggest that there is 
a dearth of broadly interpretative 
articles. And a glance at some of the 
more extended recent studies of as- 
pects of the American religious scene 
should convince anyone that however 
competent and thorough the research 
may be, the studies often fail to grasp 
or communicate the real meaning and 
significance of the events dealt with 
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because of a lack of a broad context 
of Christian history.* 

When some Church Historians turn 
from the scholarly pursuit of “Early, 
Medieval, or Reformation Church His- 
tory” long enough to contemplate this 
situation they are apt to find it anom- 
alous and chaotic, and in a burst of 
belated maternalism, try to do some- 
thing for the step-child. 

“Most students of American Chris- 
tianity,” says Mr. Trinterud, “have 
changed fields. They have become his- 
torians of the sociological phenomenon 
of religion in American culture.” This 
way of putting the case with an in- 
sinuation of willful schism is sur- 
prising from one who recognizes that 
the most significant work is being 
done by men who never claimed to 
be Church Historians. But more im- 
portant, what Mr. Trinterud calls 
“the sociological approach” has _ by 
no means been limited to the “students 
of American Christianity” and would 
it not be more profitable to discuss 
the problem in the broader context 
than to imply that it is the particular 
aberration of a selected group? 

As for the chaos—‘American 
Church History seems to lack a sense 
of having a raison d’étre, or to lack a 
sense of mission or function.” What- 
ever this may mean to suggest re- 
garding something that is peculiar 
to American Church History, it ap- 
parently does not mean that it lacks 
a sense of direction, for the author 
soon thereafter says that “it is diffi- 
cult to accept the idea that American 
Church History as a field is moving 
in the right direction.” 

But whether the problem be that 
American Church History lacks di- 
rection, or has taken the wrong di- 
rection, Mr. Trinterud is ready with 
a solution which is suggested in the 
rhetorical question: “Is not our prob- 
lem of defining the discipline of 
‘American Church History’ the prob- 
lem of defining ‘Church’ ?” 

However elaborately this not un- 
familiar suggestion may be stated, it 
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has at first glance all the appeal of 
complete simplicity. But on second 
glance several questions come to mind. 
Is the problem today really that of 
“defining the discipline of ‘American 
Church History’,” or is it that of 
defining the discipline of Church His- 
tory, of which American Church His- 
tory is an aspect? This way of stat- 
ing it has the virtue of making clear 
that “the problem of defining 
‘Church’ ” is not peculiar to American 
Church History as Mr. Trinterud’s 
way of putting it seems to imply.> It 
also suggests that the problem pe- 
culiar to American Church History 
may be, not the definition of “Church” 
but the definition of “American.” 

A second question raises much more 
complex issues which can only be in- 
timated: does the study of church 
history necessarily begin with and 
hence have to wait upon a definition 
of “the church” in Mr. Trinterud’s 
sense? And is there not a sense in 
which the definition of “the church” 
is the goal and not the beginning point 
of the study? Is not the analogy 
valid that in one sense the study of 
American history begins with the 
definition of “American,” but in a 
more profound sense the goal of the 
study is the definition of what 
“American” really means. Is not my 
colleague J. H. Nichols essentially cor- 
rect in opening our survey of “The 
Church in the Modern World” with 
the statement that 


The present and practical problem 
for Christians is thus also the 
fundamental historical problem of 
this course. What and where is 
“the church” in the modern West, 
as the fellowship of those re- 
deemed and related to God in 
Christ in every aspect of their 
lives? 

A third question relates to the re- 
maining word in the phrase, namely 
“history.” Is it not notable that Mr. 
Trinterud in his diagnosis of the sick- 
ness of American Church History no- 
where clearly indicates that perhaps 
a prevailing conception of “history” 
is at least partly at fault? Mr. Nichols 
argued very plausibly in this journal 





recently that “church history as 
written and taught seems to fall still in 
the positivistic tradition in large mea- 
sure” where “positivistic’ means “his- 
tory as science” in disjunction from 
history “as art and interpretation,” 
and “must be secular history.”® If 
there be a measure of truth in this 
contention, the question arises: can 
we expect to remedy such a wrong 
conception of “history” merely by 
giving it a true conception of “Church” 
to work on? 

Finally, then, is not the problem to 
be faced much less peculiar to Ameri- 
can Church History than Mr. Trinter- 
ud’s diagnosis implies, and much more 
complex in nature than his suggested 
remedy indicates? And does not recog- 
nition of this provide a more feasible 
basis for rapprochement of Church 
Historians with other scholars interest- 
ed in the study of religion in America 
than does patronizing their efforts by 
“being grateful for what materials 
are being gathered, and for the spade- 
work which is being done, however 
inadequate in conception?” 

In closing I should like to call at- 
tention to four publications that are 
worth noting. First, Frank S. Mead’s 
Handbook of Denominations in the 
U. S. (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1951), is a very handy little 
reference work. Second, Wade C. Bar- 
clay’s History of Methodist Missions— 
projected as a six-volume work be- 
ing published by the Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church. Volumes I and II 
have thus far appeared. Third, LeRoy 
Edwin Froom’s The Prophetic Faith 
of Our Fathers, a massive four-volume 
study by the Seventh-day Adventist 
scholar. The first three volumes have 
already appeared. The fourth, which 
will deal with William Miller and the 
American scene, will soon be out. 
This study, which begins with a defi- 
nition of “church” in the Seventh-day 
Adventist sense, comes close to illus- 
trating what Mr. Trinterud’s ideal 
“church” history might look like in 
American denominational dress. 

Fourth, Professor William Warren 
Sweet’s volume on the period from 
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the Revolution to the Civil War is 

scheduled for publication by Scribners 

this month. This promises to be by 
far the most important publication in 

American Church History of the year. 

Through Professor Sweet’s generosity 

I have seen advanced copy, but since 

the book will be given a full length 

review, I shall refrain from further 
comment here. 
Sipney E. Meap 

The University of Chicago 

1 He is the author of The Forming of an 
American Tradition; a Re-examination 
of Colonial Presbyterianism  (Phila.: 
Westminster Press, 1949). 

2 It is notable, for example, that the 
most recent award of the Brewer Prize 
in Church History was made to Dr. Ira 
Brown for his excellent study of Lyman 
Abbott, which originated as a doctoral 
dissertation in the History Department 
of Harvard University. I think it is 
soon to be published by the Harvard Press. 

Another recent illustration of this type 
of interest is Professor T. V. Smith’s 
Abraham Lincoln and the Spiritual Life 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1951). 

Discussion of the problems revolving 
around the relations of church, state, 
and education, has recently enlisted 
scholars from many fields, some of whom 
have made notable contributions to our 
understanding of American Church 
History. These publications are listed and 
discussed by William W. Sweet in ‘‘Re- 
cent Books on Church and State,’’ The 
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Pastor, vol. 15 (Nov. 1951), 32-35. His 
list does not include J. M. O’Neill’s 
Catholicism and American Freedom (N, 
Y.: Harper, 1952), which has been pub- 
lished since. 

There is a fairly adequate listing of 
both books and articles in the ‘‘Other 
Regent ‘Publications’’ saction of the 
American Historical Review. 

For example, George M. Stevenson’s 
The Puritan Heritage (N. Y.: Mae- 
millan Company, 1952). 

Whitney R. Cross, The Burned-over 
District; the Social and Intellectual His- 
tory of Enthusiastic Religion in Western 
New York 1800-1850 (Ithaca Cor. 
nell University Press, 1950). 

A basic confusion seems to underlie much 
of what Mr. Trinterud has to say. On 
the one hand he seems to be assuming 
that American Church History is and 
ought to be a separate and distinct disci- 
pline, but on the other hand the solu- 
tion to its problem is to incorporate it 
into the discipline of Church History. 
J. H. Nichols, ‘‘The Art of Church 
History,’’ Church History, XX (Mar, 
1951), 6. 

It would be unfair to infer what Mr. 
Trinterud’s conception of ‘‘history’’ is 
from such meager hints given in this 
article as his reference to ‘‘ European 
Chureh Historical science.’’ But, refer- 
ring to his last paragraph, is it not diffi- 
cult to see how anyone can expect ‘some 
ideal American Church History’’ to arise 
out of the multiplication of studies ‘‘in- 
adequate in econception’’ unless there 
lurks behind the expectation a positivistie 
conception? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Quellen der politischen Ethik 

des I Klemensbriefes. By C. Ec- 

GENBERGER. Zurich, 1951, 210 

pages. 

This is an interesting and informa- 
tive book. Its main thesis is quite 
wrong-headed, but it contains much 
valuable material. 

By a close examination of J Clem- 
ent’s political ethic, Dr. Eggenberger 
strives to show that this letter is a 
fictitious product of the second cen- 
tury. He dates it between 118 and 
125 A. D. and assumes its purpose 
was apologetic. While it was not 
directly addressed to Hadrian, the 
author’s intent was that it should fall 
into official hands and so be a clever 
means of convincing the Emperor of 
the loyalty of Christians. 

Like many Protestants, Dr. Eggen- 
berger finds himself out of sympathy 
with the type of Christianity portray- 
ed in J Clement, and he characterizes 
its author thus: “It is an amazing and 
shocking pile of ostentation, agility 
and crafty cleverness that we meet 
in this first advocate of Church law” 
(p. 195). But it seems as if the wish 
is father to the thought in Dr. Eggen- 
berger’s thesis. For with an agility 
which is amazing and with a clever- 
ness which is perhaps not devoid 
of craftiness, he has erected his 
house of cards. 

One wonders when one reads books 
like this, how it is possible for scholars 
to be at the same time so wise and 
yet so stupid. For the way Dr. Eg- 
genberger argues his thesis reminds 
one of Pierre Nautin’s recent attempt 
to unmask Hippolytus and invent a 
fictitious character called “Josipe.” It 
is little short of fantastic. 

Dr. Eggenberger claims there were 
two epistles attributed to Clement. 
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This he deduces from Eusebius, H. 
E. 4:23.9 and Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
3.3.3. He imagines, in the first case, 
that Dionysius refers to an original 
letter of Clement in the possession of 
the Church of Corinth, and also to a 
second, fictitious letter of Clement (i.e. 
our I Clement). Yet the obvious read- 
ing of the passage is that the other 
letter was one written by Soter him- 
self. Again, by a careful comparison 
of Irenaeus’ words on J Clement with 
the contents of that epistle, he reach- 
es the conclusion that Irenaeus could 
not possibly be referring to our J 
Clement. He, of course, makes much 
of the reference to the preparation “of 
fire for the devil and his angels.” But 
he fails to note the more likely ex- 
planation, that Irenaeus had a manu- 
script which also included our // 
Clement, from which the reference 
comes. Rather does Dr. Eggenberger 
strain Irenaeus’ language to such a 
pitch that he neither leaves him im- 
agination nor makes allowance for the 
slips and exaggerations of a hasty and 
indignant writer. To say, for instance, 
that by the words “God set forth the 
law,” Irenaeus’ account is “very great- 
ly” at variance with the contents of 
I Clement is pedantry in the extreme. 

Nor is this an isolated instance. The 
book is full of them. From the most 
slender and tenuous arguments Dr. 
Eggenberger constructs his case, tak- 
ing little or no note of the sounder 
judgments of his predecessors. It is 
astonishing that anyone could ques- 
tion that Irenaeus is talking about 
our I Clement. So much of his state- 
ment of its contents is exact and apt. 

Central to the author’s proof for a 
late date is the alleged dependence of 
I Clement on Dio Chrysostom. On 
page 80 are two long, parallel columns 
of untranslated Greek—Dio on one 
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side, Clement on the other. They 
surely look impressive. But if one reads 
them, the similarities are far less im- 
posing than the differences, and such 
likenesses as there are often involve 
commonplaces. Yet Dr. Eggenberger 
is ready with an answer. This forger 
was a skillful fellow. He purposely 
refrained from quoting Dio directly! 
He even took pains to veil his de- 
pendence on him (p. 75), in order to 
give his fiction the air of a first-cen- 
tury document. Can anyone take this 
sort of reasoning seriously? Did sec- 
ond-century writers ever take the kind 
of pains that C. M. Pfaff did in in- 
venting his fragments of Irenaeus? 
They simply were not interested in 
that kind of forgery. The “etwas 
pikante literarische Angelegenheit,” 
which Dr. Eggenberger attributes to 
Clement is, I fear, more applicable to 
this author’s thesis than to that 
Church Father. 

Dr. Eggenberger has much to say 
about Clement’s political ethic in re- 
lation to Hadrian’s policies. He at- 
tempts to show how appropriate much 
of it seems in the light of that Em- 
peror’s interest in harmony, justice, 
clemency, etc. But he never considers 
to what other periods Clement’s words 
may as aptly refer. Nor does he take 
fully into account their Christian ethos. 

But enough of the weakness of the 
book. Dr. Eggenberger is not the 
first to challenge the traditional date 
of I Clement. T. Merill (whom he 
incidentally does not mention) said 
the best that could be said on that 
score. But his views have not won 
acceptance and are not convincing in 
the light of the whole evidence. 

Despite the weaknesses of Dr. Eg- 
genberger’s thesis, his book does con- 
tain important material. It illuminates, 
as did Sanders in his L’Hellenisme de 
Saint Clément (1943), the Stoic 
background of Clement’s thought; and 
it points up many problems in the 
study of his epistle. One can only re- 
gret that so much learning has pro- 
duced so intemperate a thesis. 

Cyrit C, RICHARDSON 


Union Theological Seminary 
1 Excluding, of course, our II Clement. 
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The Prophetic Faith of Our 
Fathers: The Historical Develop- 
ment of Prophetic Interpretation, 
Vol. I. By Le Roy Epwin Froom. 
Washington: Review and Herald, 
1950. 1006 pages. $5.00. 


This is the first volume of a mas- 
sive four-volume history of prophetic 
interpretation; volumes II and III 
have already appeared and have been 
reviewed in this journal (September, 
1948; December, 1947). Dr. Froom 
declares that the influence of prophetic 
interpretation in the religious think- 
ing of past centuries has been over- 
looked, or at least underrated, and 
states that in church history “. . . this 
oft-forgotten element of Biblical proph- 
ecy has frequently exerted an even 
greater influence than some of the 
commonly emphasized factors, not only 
upon the leaders of the people, but 
upon the masses as well” (p. 9). He 
has devoted years of patient research 
and extensive travel in collecting the 
material for this series, designed to 
fill a gap in our knowledge and pre- 
dicated on the principle that “the 
history of past interpretation should 
have a direct bearing on prophetic 
interpretation today” (p. 10). Froom 
is a man of decided convictions and 
he sets them forth clearly at the out- 
set: “This author is an evangelical 
Christian—a Protestant conservative— 
who believes first of all, and without 
reservation, in the divine inspiration 
of the Scriptures...” (p. 14). On 
Scriptural grounds, he believes that 
the “sure word of prophecy” written 
by the prophets of old was divinely 
given to man “as a light that shineth 
ina dark place, until the day dawn.” 
He has found that prophecy has been 
progressively understood just as fast 
as history has fulfilled it; those who 
have understood it and have recorded 
their findings through the centuries 
bear a confirmatory testimony to the 
inspired character of Scripture and 
the foreknowledge of God. He notes 
that though prophetism includes four 
particular functions, this series will 
deal with only one: the apocalyptic, 
eschatological, “outline” prophecies of 
Daniel and Revelation. Hence the series 
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is almost wholly a history of the ex- 
position of these two books from a 
very precise point of view; it is an 
exhaustive and painstaking summary 
of what has been said about the ad- 
vent hope “as governed by changing 
beliefs concerning the five key fac- 
tors—the resurrection, millennium, out- 
line prophecies, Antichrist, and the 
kingdom of God...” (p. 406). This 
strictly delimited study is set in an 
oversimplified interpretation of church 
history drawn somewhat uncritically 
from secondary sources. 


In this first volume, the author 
traces a broad three-fold development 
in the history of prophetic interpreta- 
tion to the year 1300. The apostolic 
church was a “provhecy-conscious and 
prophecy-instructed body ;” its mem- 
bers were acquainted with the pro- 
phetic outlines of the future, and they 
were living in relation to ““God’s sched- 
ule of the ages up to their time,” 
guided by the principle that the pro- 
phetic day means a year in the inter- 
pretation of the seventy weeks of 
Daniel. But then chiliastic distortion 
of the true meaning of the millennium 
led to antimillenarian reactions that 
in turn involved far-reaching prophetic 
departures from the early church po- 
sition. These departures came to a 
climax in the work of Tichonius and 
Augustine, who spiritualized the resur- 
rection, allegorized the prophecies, and 
materialized the kingdom into the es- 
tablished church. The standard Cath- 
olic theses that the millennium began 
at the first advent and that the king- 
dom has already come in the church 
led to the long eclipse of the “his- 
torical” view of prophecy. In the 
twelfth century a movement toward 
the recovery of the sound and _his- 
torical understanding of prophecy ap- 
peared, a movement strengthened by 
the work of Joachim of Flores and 
his followers. “Joachim’s ideal of 
a new age of spiritual values was 
rejected by the degenerate church but 
cherished and striven for by reform- 
ing elements, and it exerted not a 
little influence on movements that 


contributed eventually to the rise of 
(p. 904). 


the Reformation” Some 


began to apply Christian apocalyptic 
symbols to the church, and even to 
identify the Papacy with Antichrist. 
It was in schismatical and heretical 
circles that this recovery of the his- 
torical prophetic view was largely evi- 
dent; it undergirded the Waldenses, 
for example, in their defiance of Rome. 
The whole argument of the book 
is supported by extensive bibliogra- 
phies, profuse illustrations, and 
elaborate charts. The author has sur- 
veyed and summarized a vast amount 
of material and has made it readily 
available—a valuable service to 
scholarship indeed. But Dr. Froom 
has so strained his material through 
the fine screen of his own particular 
viewpoint and restricted research in- 
terests that a well-rounded treatment 
of prophetism does not emerge; the 
socio-political and broader theological 
aspects of prophetism are not con- 
sidered. The work will be a rich mine 
of information for the specialist, it 
will have great appeal for the ad- 
ventist, and will serve as a reminder 
to all of the importance of the advent 
hope in the history of the church. 
Rosert T. Hanpy 
Union Theological Seminary 





Studies in Roman Economic and 

Social History in Honor of Allan 

Chester Johnson, Edited by P. R. 

CoLEMAN-NorTon. Princeton, N. 

J.: Princeton University Press, 

1951. xiii + 373 pages + 8 plates. 

$5.00. 

This group of twenty-three studies 
in Roman economic and _ social his- 
tory forms an appropriate tribute to 
Professor Allan Chester Johnson of 
Princeton University whose own work 
has contributed much in this par- 
ticular field of history. Their authors 
are mostly American and English 
scholars; France is represented by 
André Piganiol, and Hungary (or 
rather Switzerland where he is now 
living) by Andreas Alfoldi. These two 
names are sufficient to indicate the 
high quality of the contributions. De- 
spite their common subject, the area 
covered by the studies is as wide in 
time and space as the Roman Empire 
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itself so that any attempt to single 
out particular studies for individual 
comment would be invidious. 

Those, however, which touch direct- 
ly on religion may be of particular in- 
terest to the readers of this journal: 
Piganiol’s “Sur le calendrier brontos- 
copique de Nigidius Figulus” (pp. 
79-87); William K. Prentice’s “James 
the Brother of the Lord” (pp. 144- 
51); P. R. Coleman-Norton’s “The 
Apostle Paul and the Roman Law 
of Slavery” (pp. 155-77), which dis- 
cusses the Early Christian position on 
slavery, particularly that of Paul, 
known mainly through the Epistle to 
Philemon; A. Alfoldi’s “The Initials 
of Christ on the Helmet of Con- 
stantine” (pp. 303-11), in which con- 
firmation is found, by the study of 
a coin type, for the well known pas- 
sages of Eusebius and Lactantius 
describing Constantine’s adoption of 
the Christian monogram before his 
struggle with Maxentius ; H. C. Youtie 
has converted one document, “The 
Heidelberg Festival Papyrus: A Re- 
interpretation” (pp. 178-208), from a 
list of festivals into a list of appren- 
tice’s holidays and absences from his 
master’s shop; a new text of the 
papyrus with commentary, and in- 
teresting remarks on conditions of 
labor in Egypt, are given. 

The emphases on certain types of 
subject matter give an interesting side 
light on the sources of information 
being utilized by scholars in the field. 
Studies based on the literary texts 
have their place, but new light comes 
mostly from highly technical work in 
numismatics, papyri and inscriptions. 
The emphasis on numismatics is par- 
ticularly noticeable with contributions 
from Milne, Bellinger, Grant, Matting- 
lv, West and Alfoldi. It is noticeable 
that the law codes and even munici- 
pal documents which Professor John- 
son once helped to elucidate are spar- 
ingly used. With such weight on the 
ancillary studies, then, the contribu- 
tions are generally of a_ technical 
character and the book will be of in- 
terest, and of great use, to the pro- 
fessional Roman historian and special- 
ist, rather than to the general student 
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of history. 
CarL RoeBuck 


University of Chicago 





The Mosaics of Norman Sicily. 

By Otto Demus. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1950; xx 

+478 pages; 120 plates. $18.50. 

“When this book was begun in 1939 
[Dr. Demus remarks in his preface] 
there existed no comprehensive treat- 
ment of that magnificent body of monu- 
ments, the Sicilian mosaics of the Nor- 
man period.” This fact—astonishing in 
view of the importance of the subject— 
ought to be borne in mind in assessing 
the author’s prodigious and admirable 
achievement. 

The book deals mainly with four 
monuments: the Cathedral of Cefalt; 
Roger II’s Palace Chapel at Palermo; 
the Church of the Martorana at 
Palermo; and the Cathedral of Mon- 
reale. The author establishes the inter- 
relations between the mosaics of these 
monuments that were executed “by 
Greek workmen who as strangers in 
the country and as sole executants of 
their craft would stick together.” He 
determines their place in the develop- 
ment of Byzantine art and the extent 
to which Western  influences—the 
architectural structure of the sanctu- 
aries adorned as well as the ideas to 
be expressed—demanded modifications 
of the Eastern scheme. Last but not 
least, Dr. Demus interprets these 
mosaics, an art which, imported into 
Sicily from an entirely different cul- 
ture, reflects so strangely the eclectic 
character of civilization in the Norman 
kingdom, against the background of 
the ecclesiastic and political history of 
the time. 

It is this aspect of the book that 
will be of the greatest interest to the 
readers of this review. Dr. Demus 
offers conclusive proof that the monu- 
ments were conceived by the Norman 
kings as integral parts and instruments 
of their far-reaching political designs— 
highlighting and, as it were, illustrat- 
ing the decisive developments of the 
period from ca. 1143 to 1193. 

Thus, the foundation of the Bishopric 
of Cefalit may have been planned in 
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connection with the great privilege 
granted Roger IT in 1130 by the Anti- 
Pope, Anacletus II, which made Sicily 
eventually the “caput” of the new 
“regnum” (p. 4); and by the erec- 
tion of the cathedral “the king sought 
to strengthen the ecclesiastical party 
on whose support he could rely in his 
struggle against Innocent II.” 


The Palatine Chapel at Palermo, 
the earliest of the monuments discuss- 
ed, was begun very soon after Roger 
II assumed the royal title (1130). 
There is every reason to believe that 
the magnificent program of its decora- 
tion was to give visible expression to 
the monarchical pretensions of Roger 
and his successors. Dr. Demus’ re- 
marks on this subject have been in- 
dependently corroborated and ampli- 
fied in a paper by Ernst Kitzinger 
(Art Bulletin, XXXI, 1949, 269 ff.) 
which ought to be studied along with 
the present book. Although the two 
authors are not in agreement as to 
the precise date of the mosaics, they 
both conclude that the program of 
the transept is oriented toward the 
royal box on the north wall of the 
sanctuary. Thus, in Dr. Demus’ terms, 
a “dynastic axis” connected with the 
royal box intersects with the east 
axis of the chapel, and the king who 
followed the liturgy perceived in the 
mosaics opposite his box reflections of 
his monarchical aspirations. While 
these aspirations are one of the reasons 
which account for the strangely un- 
Byzantine elements in the program 
of the Palatina, they may also account 
for the overwhelmingly Eastern charac- 
ter of Norman art in Sicily. Roger II 
considered himself the rival of the 
Byzantine emperor and borrowed from 
him the religious and political sym- 
bols of his sovereignty. Furthermore, 
his favorable treatment of the schis- 
matic Greek clergy in Sicily was, as 
Dr. Demus points out, “part of a con- 
sistent and far-reaching ecclesiastical 
policy, designed partly to gain the 
Sicilian Greeks as loyal subjects and 
make them a valuable counterbalance 
to the Latin baronial class, both lay 
and clerical, and partly to extort con- 
cessions from the papacy” (p. 74). 





The most impressive part cf the 
book is devoted to the Cathedral of 
Monreale, the last and the most 
grandiose of all Norman monuments 
in Sicily. The foundation of the 
cathedral-abbey of Monreale, the 
greatest of the Norman dynasty, marks 
the violent and daring attempt of the 
youthful William II to overcome the 
internal opposition that confronted 
him when he ascended the throne in 
1172. The powerful feudal party that 
blocked his way was led by an English- 
man, Walter of the Mill, Archbishop 
of Palermo. The foundation of Mon- 
reale was primarily directed against 
this prelate. The new monastery re- 
ceived vast donations from William 
and even more astonishing privileges 
from his allies, the popes, all aimed at 
making the new establishment com- 
pletely exempt from the authority of 
the Metropolitan of Palermo. In 1181 
the Abbot of Monreale was granted 
episcopal rights; in 1183 he was rais- 
ed to the dignity of an archbishop. 
During the following years the power 
of Monreale continued to grow, until 
even the Bishopric of Syracuse was 
subjected to it and until its posses- 
sions extended beyond Sicily to Lu- 
cania, Calabria, and Apulia. 


These facts form the background for 
Dr. Demus’ analysis of the Mon- 
reale mosaics themselves. They ex- 
plain, first of all, the almost un- 
paralleled speed, the utter disregard 
for expenses, with which the cathedral, 
begun after 1183, was completed: “A 
very few years, the middle and later 
years of the ‘eighties, and possibly one 
or two years in the ’nineties, sufficed 
to see the gigantic work through all 
its stages” (p. 148). Moreover, the 
mosaics are “a programmatic declara- 
tion, as it were, of all that Mon- 
reale stood for at the time of its 
foundation” (p. 129). This is par- 
ticularly true for the figures of in- 
dividual saints which express and im- 
personate the allegiances and ideas 
determining Norman policy and 
“underline the victorious claims of 
the new foundation by representing 
the patrons of the churches wrested 
from the unwilling Sicilian clergy.” 
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Of particular interest is Dr. Demus’ 
interpretation of the figure of Thomas 
of Canterbury. He believes “that a 
good deal of the program seems to 
have been built up around him. It 
is certainly not mere chance that the 
motifs of exile incurred for stead- 
fastness against the aspirations of tem- 
poral power and of martyrdom are to 
be met with so often in the series. 
These motifs bring out very vigorously 
the importance of the recently canoniz- 
ed English saint.” Dr. Demus recalls 
that Sicily was drawn into the quarrel 
between Henry II and St. Thomas, 
and that William’s intervention was 
requested by both parties, most ur- 
gently by Henry. However, William 
II finally sided with the Curia, and 
the portrait of the sainted primate of 
England—which, Dr. Demus believes, 
is the earliest surviving representation 
of Thomas of Canterbury—may well 
be understood as a testimony to this 
fact. 

Norman ecclesiastical policy also 
lends support to the author’s thesis 
regarding the sources of the Old 
Testament cycle in the nave of Mon- 
reale. Its presence in the otherwise 
Byzantine scheme has puzzled scholars 
since it is a Western rather than an 
Eastern feature of church decoration. 
As Dr. Demus points out, however, 
the Old Testament cycle in Monreal 
(as well as in the Palatina) may have 
been inspired by the Benedictine art of 
Southern Italy. The extensive pro- 
gram of mosaics and frescoes with 
which Abbot Desiderius and his suc- 
cessor Oderisius adorned the rebuilt 
monastery of Monte Cassino during 
the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury included scenes from the Old 
Testament ; other Benedictine churches 
soon followed its lead. That such a 
program may have influenced the 
choice of subjects in Monreale appears 
eminently likely, since the monks 
whom William II installed there be- 
longed to the Benedictine Order with 
which the entire Norman dynasty en- 
tertained the friendliest relations. 


The possibility of such Benedictine 
influence upon the program of the 
Monreale mosaics does not weaken, 


but rather confirms Dr. Demus’ con- 
viction—which is perhaps the most 
important thesis of his book—that 
Monreale is an essentially Byzantine 
work, produced by “a Greek work- 
shop of the end of the twelfth century, 
and not, as was hitherto thought, the 
product of a local Sicilian school” (p. 
XIX). He does not deny that the 
Benedictine Old Testament cycle can 
be ultimately traced to a Western 
prototype, that Desiderius deliberate- 


ly ordered his workmen at Monte « 


Cassino to “match the decoration of 
the Roman basilicas of the two Apos- 
tles.” But these artists were Greek 
and so was their art (Cf. H. Bloch, 
“Monte Cassino, Byzantium and the 
West in the earlier Middle Ages,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers Ill, 1946), 
They “may have had in their posses- 
sion models which actually continued 
the very tradition exemplified 500 years 
earlier in St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. 
But it is also possible that the Byzan- 
tine artists of Desiderius could choose 
among several Greek models and that 
their choice was directed by Desiderius 
himself towards those models which 
correspond most closely to the Roman 
examples. The same may have hap- 
pened in Sicily, with the difference 
that not Rome but Monte Cassino 
gave the lead” (p. 257). But in any 
event Dr. Demus feels sure that while 
“the early Christian cycle was the 
prototype ... of the entire Italian tra- 
dition of the eleventh and_ twelfth 
centuries” it had been preserved in 
the East and become strongly byzan- 
tized in the centuries that had elapsed, 
“mid-Byzantine forms and conceptions 
(being) slowly but surely substituted 
for the original Early Christian ones” 
(255). Dr. Demus concludes _ that 
while “the medieval Italian and the 
Sicilian versions of the Old Testament 
cycle have a common source,” this 
source was “a Byzantine tradition 
which reached Italy towards the end 
of the eleventh century . . . and pene- 
trated again in 1160 and 1180 when 
the mosaics of the Palatina and Mon- 
reale were made.” 


Not all parts of this argument are 
convincing. No comparable Eastern 
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Old Testament cycle has come down 
to us, and the value of the parallels 
in Byzantine book illuminations and 
ivories which the author adduces is 
somewhat diminished by the fact that 
he himself shows convincingly that not 
miniatures but model books must have 
inspired the monumental cycle at Mon- 
reale. Be this as it may, to this re- 
viewer at least, Dr. Demus seems to 
have been entirely successful in as- 
signing to the Monreale mosaics their 
place as “the largest and the most 
important Greek mosaic decoration of 
the twelfth century which has come 
down to us” (p. 148). His penetrat- 
ing and lucid analysis unravels the 
artistic process by which the stupen- 
dous work was carried out. “Con- 
ceived by one leading artist in its 
main outlines and executed by a num- 
ber of artists and workmen under a 
uniform directive,’ the mosaics are 
products of that same division of 
labor among the designer (Pictor 
imaginarius), the draughtsmen (Pic- 
tores parietarii), and the mosaicists 
(Musearti) that we can trace to the 
mosaic workshops of the time of 
Diocletian (p. 134f.). The number of 
workmen employed is conservatively 
estimated by Dr. Demus at fifty. 

The analysis of the Monreale cycle 
concludes with a judicious evaluation 
of its aesthetic quality. Marking an 
end rather than a fresh beginning, 
thoroughly conventional in its modes 
of expression, it overwhelms the on- 
looker above all by its vastness and 


homogeneity which may have no 
5 . y . . “5 . . 

parallel in Christian art still in ex- 
istence. Dr. Demus deserves our 


gratitude for an achievement that will 
be of value to scholars in many fields. 

Otto G. von SIMSON 
The University of Chicago 





The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely: 
the social history of an ecclesiasti- 
cal estate from the tenth century 
to the early fourteenth century. 
By Epwarp MILter. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1951. xii + 313 
pages. $5.00. 
A generation ago the late G. G. 
Coulton initiated a series of Cambridge 
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Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, 
of which his own monumental Five 
Centuries of Religion formed a part. 
Now after the lapse of some years a 
new scries is beginning under the gen- 
eral editorship of Professor David 
Knowles. with the present work as 
its first volume. 

According to Bede (H. E. IV, 19), 
the monastery of Ely was founded 
in the seventh century by the royal 
abbess Etheldreda; but it enters his- 
tory only with a re-foundation by 
the reforming bishop Ethelwold of 
Winchester in 970. In 1109, Henry I 
created the see of Ely, whereupon the 
monastery of St. Etheldreda became 
the cathedral priory, the Church of 
Ely came to be a great landed pro- 
prietor, especially, the bishop became 
a baron with ample feudal privileges 
and responsibilities extending far be- 
yond the ‘Isle.’ 

Mr. Miller has produced a scholarly 
and fully documented study of the 
temporalities of Ely: the acquisition 
and varied forms of tenure of its 
widely scattered estates, the condi- 
tions of manorial administration, the 
status and obligations of its peasantry, 
the feudal rights and duties of its 
bishop, the ‘liberty’ of St. Etheldreda. 

All this is obviously a valuable con- 
tribution to medieval social and eco- 
nomic history. “The bishop is looked 
upon only as a baron and a landowner, 
and not in his ecclesiastical capacity.” 
To the ecclesiastical historian, the book 
is of interest just because the land- 
owner in question was an ecclesiastical 
person, with the typical medieval 
bishop’s involvement in the temporal 
affairs of feudal society. One may be 
fairly competent in the field of ec- 
clesiastical history without being able 
(minus a glossary or a knowledge of 
Old English) to make too much of some 
of the technical terminology: for ex- 
ample, the Conqueror’s grant to the 


abbey of 
“sake and soke, toll and team and 
infangentheof, hamsoke and _ grith- 


brice, fihtwite and fyrdwite within 
borough and without... .” (p. 27). 
P. V. Norwoop 


Seabury-Western 
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The Norman Anonymous of 1100 


A. D. (Harvard Theological 
Studies, XVIII) by GerorGE 
Huntston WILLIAMS. Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 

1951. XIV + 236 pages. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this work is: 
“Toward the Identification and Evalua- 
tion of the so-called Anonymous of 
York.” In the Foreword the author 
says the present study is a reworking 
of his doctoral dissertation, “The Bear- 
ing of Christology on the Relationship 
between Church and State as IIlus- 
trated by the so-called Anonymous of 
York.” To say the least, this work 
is invested with a double interest: on 
the one hand that which derives from 
the fact that we have to do with a 
doctrinal critic of the Hildebrandine 
reform, and on the other that the 
locale if not the name of this in- 
triguing person is pin-pointed. 

Part I is devoted to a survey of 
learned opinion concerning the Trac- 
tates under discussion. In 1899 Hein- 
rich Bohmer edited them in part, 
ascribing the sole authorship of the 
bulk of the Tractates to “Anonymous 
of York.” Since then, for fifty years, 
these pieces have attracted scholarly 
research. The results have been that 
there was still doubt as to the sole 
authorship of the Codex; that there 
was found no new evidence of any 
of the Tractates coming from York, 
but that at least one pointed to Rouen; 
that their originality is widely recog- 
nized. 

Part II begins an examination of 
Tractates, fragments and sketches not 
thoroughly considered heretofore, so 
that now the whole Codex is studied 
afresh. The particular interest of this 
Part is “to explore the clues bearing 
on the localization of the Codex and 
the identification of its author.” If 
in some day of judgment Anonymous 
should ask why he has remained name- 
less, he might be referred to this book 
by G. H. Williams. The latter seems 
indeed to have peered into every cranny 
for clues. In Part III he canvasses 
conjectures concerning the authorship: 
Bishop William Giffard of Winchester, 
Archdeacon and Dean Fulbert of 
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Rouen, Archbishop Bona Anima of 
Rouen. He concludes that, save for 
J 10/W the Tractates of Codex 415 
were done by one author, that he 
should be known as Anonymous of 
Rouen, that he seems to have been a 
responsible and highly placed ec- 
clesiastic and thus more representative 
of his generation than has been sup- 
posed, and that Anonymous is some- 
thing of a proto-Protestant of the 
Cranmer-Henrician type. 

Part IV bears the title of “Regnum 
and Sacerdotium in the thought of 
the Anonymous of Rouen.” A look at 
the heads and subheads of some sec- 
tions is instructive : Christology ; Chris- 
tus per naturam, Christus per gratiam; 
The Priesthood of all Believers and the 
Primacy of Baptism; Freedom from 
the Law, the Life of Evangelical Love, 
and Penitence; The Christian Role 
of the King (Rex Messias est, Rex 
sanctus est, Rex christus et deus est, 
Rex sacerdos est). Section 8 (the 
longest) is on: The Relationship be- 
tween the Regnum and the National 
or Provincial Sacerdetium. Some of 
its subheads are revealing: The King 
Reflects the Divine Nature of Christ 
and the Sacerdos the Human; The 
King has the Unction of Christ, the 
Bishops the Benediction of _ the 
Apostles; Royal and Episcopal Christi, 
the Greater and the Lesser King; the 
King as Presul Princeps et Summus. 
Section 8 also has a subhead which is 
called: Lesser Reasons for the Supe- 
riority of the King to the Bishop. If 
they are “lesser” they are nonetheless 
of great interest. Here they are: The 
King Rules the Hearts as Well as 
the Bodies of His Subjects; The Royal 
Christus as Principal Bearer of the 
Keys; The Royal Christus, the Door 
through which the Pastors of the 
Flock Enter the Fold; The King as 
Doctor Ecclesiae; The King Superior 
to the Bishops even though not 
Anointed; Obedience to the King a 
Foretaste of Heavenly Liberty. 

This doctrinal section is by all 
odds the most attractive for an_his- 
torian of medieval thought on _ the- 
ology and politics. The author is ap- 
parently practised in this field. This 
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is borne out by his appraisal oi the 
relationship between Christology and 
imperium in the fourth certury 
(Church History, Sept. 1951, pp 3 ff. 
and Dec. 1951, pp 3 ff.). In the latter 
he intimates that the basic issue in- 
volved in the Arian controversy in 
its bearing on imperium is identical 
with that of the Hildebrandine reform; 
and Norman Anonymous hails from 
precisely the area of that reform and 
he fashions a doctrinal statement 
against it. The author also sees basic 
identities between Anonymous and the 
Protestant and the Henrician-Cran- 
mer=Hooker apologia. What might 
this mean as to basic identity between 
the latter and the Arians? If A=B, 
and B=C, C=A. The author does 
not say anything on this; he might say 
that history is more complicated than 
a mathematical equation. 

The historian of dogma should take 
heart from such books as this. It helps 
establish the Christological problem as 
a significant one in the history of ideas. 
It might help to transfer some aspects 
of ecclesiological disputations to the 
higher plane of pure theory, at least 
in part. And speaking now as one 
who hears clamor for more cross- 
breeding between university depart- 
ments, I would add that here we have 
reason to hope for even more; for this 
kind of book should occasion inter- 
relationship between historical and 
political theorists and theologians. It 
should strengthen the hand of those 
who contend that no university is com- 
plete without a competent historian 
of theology. 

QuiRINcs BREEN 
University of Oregon 





Walter Daniel's Life of Ailrcd 
Abbot of Rievaulx, Edited by F. 
M. Powicke. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1951, cii + 88 
pages. $3.50. 

In a time in which Cistercian piety 
has been somewhat conspicuously in 
the news it is of great interest that 
Professor Powicke has brought out 
this book. It is in part a translation 
of the biography of a Cistercian abbot 
of an early enough period to have 





known St. Bernard himself; in part, 
more than half, it comprises intro- 
ductory materials worthy of a prac- 
tised medievalist. There is also a 
Letter to Maurice. 

Walter Daniel did not intend his 
book to be a complete life of the 
abbot. It was designed to prove that 
Ailred was a saint. Much is missing, 
therefore, which must be learned from 
other sources about him. So successful 
an abbot as Ailred must have had 
great practical sense, and indeed this 
shines through the narrative here and 
there. The realm of England under 
King Stephen appears once (Ch. XX), 
and it appears quite as badly troubled 
as the history books report. The valley 
of the Rie, for which the monastery 
was named, is described with lyrical 
rhapsody (Ch. V). It is a token of 
Walter’s delight in nature. It is not 
an imitated delight. Yet its quality 
is made keener by the contemplative’s 
sense that the stream’s nurmuring and 
the trees’ rustling make music as a 
suitable accompaniment to the higher 
enjoyments of the spirit. Walter also 
describes bodily ailments with a detail 
which confirms evidence that he was 
something of a doctor. Like a Cister- 
cian he holds rhetoric in light esteem; 
but in the Letter to Maurice he de- 
fends an exaggeration he had made 
about Ailred by pointing out that 
hyperbole is a figure of speech hon- 
ored by no less an authority than Holy 
Writ. 

So much for the world around Wal- 
ter and Ailred; there is just enough 
of it to make one feel life is not 
lived in a constant state of rapture. 
From Walter’s book and from other 
sources we know some significant 
things about Ailred. Born in A. D. 
1110 he was at the age of 22 dispensa- 
tor at the court of King David of 
Scotland. In 1134 he entered Rievaulx. 
After accomplishing an important mis- 
sion to Rome for his abbot he became 
novice-master (1142-43). About this 
time he wrote Speculum caritatis at 
the command of St. Bernard. During 
1142-7 he was abbot of a new daugh- 
ter-house of Rievaulx (St. Laurence 
at Revesby). In 1147 he became abbot 
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of Rievaulx. Under his rule the 
abbey increased in numbers and in 
wealth. Ailred wrote a good deal 
besides the Speculum caritatis. Among 
his works were Genealogia regium 
Anglorum, De spirituali amicitia, and 
a life of Edward the Confessor. He 
carried on an extensive correspon- 
dence. Many of his sermons were con- 
sidered notable enough to merit publi- 
cation. He was much in demand for 
counsel and as peace-maker. This full 
life was lived under the handicap of 
frequent illness, often being in severe 
arthritic pain. 

While such things are touched on, 
sometimes even expanded, in Wal- 
ter’s book, the main theme of the 
biography is to prove Ailred a saint. 
Thus much space is given to Ailred’s 
religious sense as a youth, his desire 
to become a monk, his falling in love 
with Rievaulx, his experiences in the 
probatorium, his meditation, his man- 
ner at prayer, his yearnings over the 
wayward monk, his austerities. No 
theme is given so much attention as 
his miracles. Two prelates had criti- 
cized Walter’s narration of the mir- 
acles. To their captions he makes an- 
swers in the Letter to Maurice (pp. 
66-81). 


Professor Powicke’s “Introduction” 
is rich in learning and suggestion. It 
has illuminating comments on the use 
of dominus and domnus, sententiae, 
symbolism, religion and culture. A 
section on the miracles is done with 
sympathy and restraint. 

The translation is done in admirable 
English. I found only one clause I 
cannot parse (p. 67, lines 11, 12); 
the proof-reader must have nodded. 
The sixty chapters of the biography are 
clearly marked, with summarizing 
headings in the margin. The footnotes 
to the text as well as to the “Intro- 
duction” reflect Sir Maurice’s immense 
erudition. 

“Medieval Classics” is to be con- 
gratulated on this second volume in 
its First List of Titles. 


QuiRINUS BREEN 


University of Oregon 
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The Episcopal Colleagues of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket. By 
Daviy Know es. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
viii+ 190 pages. $2.75. 

This presents (with additional 
documentation and critical appendices) 
a series of Ford Lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1949 by a distinguished 
mediaevalist from the sister-university 
on the Cam. Source materials for the 
dramatic conflict between Archbishop 
Becket and King Henry IT are volumi- 
nous but chaotic and to some extent 
discrepant, posing to the expert deli- 
cate problems of criticism and recon- 
struction. While Professor Knowles’ 
primary purpose is to trace the parts 
played and the attitudes taken by minor 
actors in the tragedy—some fifteen for 
the most part very able bishops who 
sided either with or against the Arch- 
bishop—or hedged ingloriously out of 
mundane prudence—the lectures shed 
valuable light upon the basic issues in- 
volved and the principles which de- 
termined the conflict. 

These prelates were both English- 
men, entangled in feudal relationships 
with the Crown, dependent in tem- 
poralia upon the King; and at the same 
time churchmen, products of the 
Gregorian theory developed by the 
Hildebrandine Papacy and then im- 
plemented and made operative in the 
canon law of the Western Church. 
Thus they were inescapably victims 
of a dual allegiance; and the dilemma 
was bound to become acute whenever 
either regnum or sacerdotium sought 
to extend itself at the expense of the 
other. In such circumstances, it is 
natural to try to ‘play safe’—and so 
most of the prelates did. Exceptions, 
indeed, there were: Roger of York, 
traditionally jealous of the southern 
metropolitan; and Gilbert Foliot of 
London, whose scholarly calmness of 
judgment could not understand 
Becket’s ardor and ‘staginess,’ which 
seemed to work against any reasonable 
solution of the conflict. Foliot there- 
fore fell back upon the earlier Gelasian 
theory of two collateral powers. It is 
hardly true to maintain, as Tout did, 


that on the whole the bishops were 
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on the King’s side—although doubt- 
less they were understandably afraid 
of him. Becket’s own moments of 
vacillation in no sense helped his cause, 
indeed seem to have encouraged epis- 
copal ‘trimming’ and to have broken 
the solidarity of the episcopate. 

Too often, the quarrel is presented 
in terms of ‘criminous clerks’ and the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, which, 
after all, were but symptoms of a 
larger conflict of principles. Knowles 
is clearly right in pointing out that the 
issue was far more fundamental. Henry 
II was determined to press his royal 
authority to the point where it chal- 
lenged the very life of the Gregorian 
theory. “If fully obeyed, the decrees 
would have cut England loose from the 
papacy almost as completely as did 
the measures of the Reformation 
Parliament”—saving some vague juris- 
diction in spiritualia. 

If Henry If was aiming at a royal 
supremacy only a little short of that 
attained by a later Henry, Thomas 
of Canterbury is no less the fore- 
runner of another Thomas, like him 
a martyr and canonized saint of the 
Gregorian Church. 

Percy V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary 





Deimocracy and the Churches. By 
James Hastincs Nicnots. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 
1951. 298 pages. $4.50. 


The author of this book is already 
well known for his Primer for Protes- 
tants. The present book should estab- 
lish him as among the ablest church 
historians. In the preface he declares 
himself to be both a liberal democrat 
and a Christian. Such a confession of 
faith, of course, is not unusual in the 
English-speaking world. The field be- 
comes somewhat narrower, however, 
when he goes on to affirm that he is 
a Christian “not simply because, or 
insofar as, Christianity seems to him 
to contribute to liberal democracy, but 
because he believes that the Christian 
gospel is true.” It is important to notice 
this in order to distinguish his stric- 
tures against Romanism and his demo- 
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cratic convictions from those who, 
like Blanshard, write from a purely 
secular point of view. 

Nevertheless, the author is not a 
liberal democrat incidentally or mere- 
ly by accident of his political heritage. 
He believes that the “Puritan tradi- 
tion in which he stands has demo- 
cratic implications that it is very diffi- 
cult to evade.” These he details 
throughout the book, and especially 
in the opening chapter on “The Re- 
ligious Origins of Liberal Democracy” 
and in the Epilogue. Puritanism pre- 
pared the soil in which alone liberal 
democracy could flourish, while in 
contrast the egalitarian and frequently 
illiberal democracies that developed in 
Roman Catholic culture reflect the 
authoritarianism of the Roman church. 

The influence of Puritanism stem- 
med, not so much from doctrine as 
from the nourishment of social habits 
and political experience in these com- 
munities. “Right-wing” theocratic Cal- 
vinism accustomed men to respect the 
sovereignty of God alone, to whom 
magistrates were directly responsible. 
The priesthood of all believers “‘to each 
other” and “covenant” or “gathered” 
churches found expression in Locke’s 
theory of the social contract. The 
principle of determining policy by free 
discussion was a secular reflection of 
the left-wing Puritan procedure of de- 
termining the counsel of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. Finally, there 
was the separation of an area of “com- 
mon grace” from revelation, natural 
law from Bible, and consequently a 
separation of the state from ecclesiasti- 
cal control. Thus Puritanism trained 
the free consciences of free men. These 
Puritan principles the author traces 
from their origin, particularly in the 
seventeenth century, through the Evan- 
gelical Revival, and its twin individual- 
istic movement Utilitarianism. In the 
Social Gospel “and After” he sees 
various attempts to keep a burgeoning 
industrial society subservient to the 
same religio-ethical perspective which 
in liberal democracy at the outset 
had only to regulate the neighborhood. 

The story of the relation of Roman 
Catholicism to democracy is told in 
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terms of five noble efforts to achieve 
a synthesis between them, and the 
suppression of these efforts—in France 
following the French Revolution, in 
the Low Countries in 1830, in France 
and Italy after 1848, in the wave 
of Catholic democracy in the 1890's 
under the encouragement of Pope Leo 
XIII, a movement which was “brutally 
purged away in the dozen years be- 
fore the first world war by his suc- 
cessor Pius X,” and finally the In- 
dian Summer of Catholic democracy 
represented by such intellectuals as 
Maritain and Sturzo before blew the 
gales of Pacelli’s diplomacy. “Unlike 
Protestantism,” the author summarizes 
(to the end employing the historical 
past tense of the verb), “the Roman 
Church had never fought for de- 
mocracy when democracy was weak. 
The Roman Church had accommodat- 
ed itself to democracy when de- 
mocracy, supported by other 
systems of thought, had proved itself 
a power to be reckoned with.” 


It is impossible for a brief review 
to do more than suggest the superb 
mastery of historical detail, and pene- 
trating grasp of the significance of 
movements and trends in church and 
state, which characterizes this volume 
covering the period from the seven- 
teenth century to the second world 
war. And the whole book makes thrill- 
ing reading—even when the “thrill” 
is an almost incredulous dread in face 
of unholy ecclesiastics. To anticipate 
the criticism of readers who still senti- 
mentally hold the door of democracy 
or of Christianity open for Rome, let 
it be said that an author is only re- 
quired to write truly, not poorly or 
without passion, on controversial sub- 
jects. Occasionally he errs, for ex- 
ample in implying that merit is the 
only motivation for Catholic charities. 
Some will feel, with this reader, that 
not enough credit is given to the “‘neo- 
Suarezians” in Roman Catholic po- 
litical theory, in contrast to the re- 
peated anti-democratic impact of the 
principle that all authority comes from 
above. Still it is high time the encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII cease to be read out 
of context such as this book provides. 
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And the author commends Catholicism 
so far for greater ability to meet the 
problems of industrial society than 
Protestantism. This remains the un- 
resolved issue for Puritan Protestant- 
ism and for liberal democracy: “Is it 
possible for the traditions that have 
exalted personal responsibility and free- 
dom, voluntary initiative, and the 
method of discussion, to achieve, never- 
theless, enough of self-discipline, or- 
ganization, and unity to meet the prob- 
lems of an increasingly bureaucratized, 
industrialized, and militarized society ?” 

The expression “Puritan Protestant- 
ism” often seems to be defined so as 
to include all Protestant movements 
which have in specified ways con- 
tributed to democracy, which would 
render the argument at points circular. 
Scandinavian Lutheranism is included 
in this classification, because there “the 
Church retained an independence as 
against civil authority which was gen- 
erally lost in Germany” (i.e. there it 
contributed to democracy in one of 
the specified ways) and also because 
of “the mode of their reception of 
pietist and dissenting tendencies.” The 
author is mainly interested in the free 
churches, and it was these who, by 
the change they Wrought in the ethos 
of the older denominations, fostered 
liberal democracy. There needs to be 
more study of what, if any, were the 
religious factors present in Calvinism 
and in Lutheranism in Scandinavia 
which made for alliance with the sec- 
tarians. 


In a day when liberal democracy 
stands at bay before the authoritarian- 
ism inherent in both Romanism and 
industrialism, Puritan Protestantism, 
the author points out, has lost its 
creative force. Church discipline not in 
the sense of legalistic controls but 
“common waiting upon the will of 
God and obeying it”—which once was 
our training ground in the method of 
discussion for discovering new truth— 
has now degenerated into “miserable 
committee meetings on potluck suppers 
and the color of a new paint job in the 
Sunday school rooms.” Unless the 
Puritan Churches recover their “pre- 
cious heritage of corporate discipline 
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under the Holy Spirit,” the recourses 
of liberal democracy will be far less 
than in the past, and Anglo-American 
culture cannot resume its main line 
of advance. 

PauLt RAMSEY 
Princeton University 





The Behmenists and the Phila- 
delphians: A Contribution to the 
Study of English Mysticism in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. By Nits THune. Uppsala: 
Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri 
Ab, 1948. 229 pages. 


The Philadelphia Society was a 
small Quaker-like group which ex- 
isted in England for a few brief years 
at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Unlike the Society of Friends, 
however, the Philadelphian Society did 
not require its members to break 
off their previous ecclesiastical affilia- 
tions. The most marked distinction 
between their group and the Quakers, 
the Philadelphians insisted, was that 
they were opposed to the “external 
habits and customs” which many 
Quakers were beginning to regard as 
proof of perfection. The Philadelphians 
contended that “they were not so silly 
as to place religion in Thouing and 
Theeing, in keeping on their hats, or 
in a sad countenance as the hypo- 
crites had in our Saviour’s time.” The 
mission of the Society was to announce 
that “the coming of Christ was near 
at hand” and thus “to warn and 
awaken the world that they may pre- 
pare for that great and solemn time.” 

The founder of the Society was Jane 
Leade who had come under the in- 
fluence of Dr. John Pordage, who in 
turn regarded himself as a disciple 
of Jacob Boehme. Pordage and es- 
pecially Mrs. Leade, however, had 
little interest in Boehme’s_  meta- 
physical speculation, and in their teach- 
ing Boehme’s theosophy was trans- 
formed “from an esoteric philosophi- 
cal speculation to a mysticism adapted 
to the majority”’—rather to a simple 
“religion of the heart or rule of life” 


which conceivably might commend 
itself to the majority. Boehme’s 
“spiritual advent of the exalted 
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Christ” leavening “all human spheres 
and orders” becomes in Mrs. Leade’s 
teaching a “real advent of Christ” re- 
sulting in “the establishment of the 
glorified Church on earth.” 

Nils Thune, a Swedish scholar, 
has brought together presumably all 
the material bearing upon this in- 
teresting and rather quaint group, in- 
cluding hitherto unused German manu- 
script sources. The influence of the 
Behmenists and Philadelphians was 
not great either in England or on the 
Continent and probably much_ less 
than the modest estimate suggested by 
the author of this study. It is also 
questionable whether the contention 
can be sustained that, although the 
theosophy of Jacob Boehme was ren- 
dered “simpler and coarser” and the 
“speculative audacity” was lacking, “the 
fundamental thoughts of Boehmenis- 
tic theosophy” were correctly reproduc- 
ed by Pordage and Mrs. Leade. One 
suspects that the influence of the 
Quakers was much more determina- 
tive in the last analysis than the writ- 
ings of Boehme. On the other hand, 
a more careful analysis of Quaker 
thought might reveal more significant 
distinctions between the two move- 
ments. 

WintTHROP S. Hupson 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 





American Culture and Religion. 
By Witt1aAM WaRREN SWEET. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 114 pages. 
$2.50. 

It is a far cry from the epochal 
Source Books dealing with “Religion 
on the American Frontier,” compiled 
by Professor Sweet, to this admirable 
little volume of interpretive essays as- 
sembled under the above title. These 
essays, consisting of addresses and 
articles on various occasions, do not 
constitute a closely knit and systematic 
presentation of the subject, but record 
the mature reflections of a seasoned 
historian concerning various sociologi- 
cal aspects of the history of American 
Christianity. 

The volume begins with a chapter 
on “Cultural Pluralism in the Ameri- 
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can Tradition” and concludes with 
“Ecumenicity Begins at Home.” The 
intervening chapters deal with “Protes- 
tantism and Democracy,” “Natural 
Religion and_ Religious Liberty,” 
“Methodist Unification” and “The 
Church, the Sect, and the Cult in 
America.” The diverse contents of the 
volume symbolize the ecumenical 
problem of transcending the realism 
of a pluralistic tradition by a final 
ecumenical achievement. “Americani- 
zation” is described, not as an elimina- 
tion but as an appreciation, if not an 
absorption, of diverse foreign cultural 
and racial contributions looking toward 
the “emergence of political unity” 
through “common experience, com- 
mon memories and belief in a com- 
mon future.” This first chapter is 
replete with statistical data. 

Sweet’s well-known distinction be- 
tween right-wing and left-wing Protes- 
tant types from the time of the Refor- 
mation is basic in his appraisal of 
the rise of democratic stirrings among 
the “common men” which followed in 
the wake of a “radical” invasion of 
America (Chapter II). These left- 
wing Protestant ideas were passed on 
to the Constitutional fathers (Jeffer- 
son, Madison, etc.) through the in- 
fluence of John Locke and Joseph 
Priestley—which introduces the prob- 
lem of church-state relationships in 
the Colonial period (Chapter III). To 
what extent the left-wing views of the 
deistic, natural religionists were ac- 
cepted by the common man remains 
a matter of conjecture. The finer dis- 
tinctions between church, sect and cult 
(Chapter V) are analyzed in terms of 
their derivation from left-wing or right- 
wing phases of Protestantism. 

The unification of American Meth- 
odism (Chapter IV) was finally “made 
possible not because the old issues had 
been forgotten, but rather because 
they were now fully understood.” And, 
concludes Sweet, “It is difficult to 
see how unification can come about 
among Baptists ad Presbyterians on 
any other basis” p. 76. Would this 
apply equally to church unions in 
general? The statement that ‘“Meth- 
odists are among the most ecumeni- 
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cally minded” concludes a paragraph 
in which reference is made to the 
“Methodist Ecumenical Conference in 
Springfield” (p. 109. See similar 
reference to a “Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference” on p. 71). The double 
usage of the term “ecumenical” tends 
to confuse the issue. A similar use of 
the term by Lutherans, Presbyterians 
and others to denote the universal ex- 
pansion of these denominations has 
connotations contrary to its accepted 
meaning in current ecumenical dis- 
cussions. 

Although the statement that “The 
Lutherans have their unalterable Augs- 
burg Confession” (p. 81) may be 
logically true, the more correct his- 
torical reference should be to the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession. 

We are thankful to Professor Sweet 
for so admirably opening up a subject 
which must increasingly engage the 
attention of students in this field. 

Cart E. SCHNEIDER 
Eden Theological Seminary 





The Puritan Frontier: Town- 
Planting in New England Colonial 
Development 1630-1660. By Wit- 
LIAM HALLER, JR. (Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, 
No. 568). New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 119 pages. 
$2.00. 


The author of this little book states 
in the “Foreword” that the work 
“which follows is the result of an at- 
tempt to discover some of the re- 
lationships between the development 
of human ideas and that of economic 
institutions in a fairly narrow geo- 
graphical and historical setting.” The 
title accurately describes the limita- 
tions as to place and time, but the 
eight short chapters of the book deal 
more with social, intellectual, and po- 
litical matters than with economic in- 
stitutions. The chapters are curiously 
uneven as to citation of sources. In 
general, the first three chapters are 
scantily supplied whereas the rest are 
rather heavily annotated. There is a 
Bibliography appended (pp. 111-116), 
and an index. 

Unfortunately, this reviewer can- 
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not escape the conclusion that the book 
adds nothing of consequence to our 
knowledge of New England town de- 
velopment. As for the ideas treated, 
the volume simply leans upon Morison 
and Miller; as for economic institu- 
tions and development, W. B. Weeden, 
J. T. Adams, E. B. Greene, and C. M. 
Andrews have done it better; and as 
for the origins and development of 
the New England town, M. Eggleston, 
Roy Skagi, J. Parker, H. L. Osgood, 
E. Channing, S. H. Brockunier, and 
others have fresher and more reveal- 
ing treatment, old as some of them 
now are. The author does not demon- 
strate a firm grasp upon the materials 
about the subjects already at hand and 
he presents no thought-provoking, sig- 
nificant, or new interpretative vehicles 
for the well-known facts set forth. 

RayMonpD P. STEARNS 
The University of llinois 





Ministers of the German Re- 
forimed Congregations in Pennsyl- 
vania and Other Colonies in the 
Eighteenth Century. By WILLIAM 
J. Hinxe, Edited by Grorce W. 
Ricuarps. Philadelphia: Heidel- 
berg Press, 1951. 432 pages. $4.00. 


The late Rev. Dr. William J. Hinke 
of Auburn Theological Seminary was 
the acknowledged leader of Ameri- 
can Reformed church historians. An 
emigrant from the Rhineland him- 
self, he came to America as a young 
man and identified himself with the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States. Beginning in the 1890’s, with 
his research tour of the archives of 
the Reformed Church of Holland, to 
discover the documents on American 
Reformed origins, he left his church 
a legacy of historical source materials, 
printed and in manuscript, which 
represents the largest contribution 
made to the historiography of the 
former German Reformed Church in 
the United States by any single in- 
dividual. Not only was he interested 
in the story of the early international 
relations of the infant colonial Re- 
formed church, but his meticulous 
scholarship led him even to transcribe 
the great majority of the extant 


eighteenth-century parish registers of 
the Reformed Church in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. This group of over a hun- 
dred typed volumes, with his other 
manuscript and rare pamphlet ma- 
terials, are now part of the William 
J. Hinke Collection of the Historical 
Society of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The last fruit of his historical labors 
is this posthumously published volume, 
Ministers of the German Reformed 
Congregations in Pennsylvania and 
other Colonies in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. On its pages we have the final 
biographies, based on a lifetime of re- 
search in the original sources here and 
in Europe, of all the known German 
Reformed clergy in America in the 
Colonial Period. Not only are those 
ministers included who belonged to 
Michael Schlatter’s little embryonic 
synod, the “Coetus,” but the often 
more colorful independent preachers. 
And where earlier writers all too 
frequently disparaged their pioneer la- 
bors as those of “ecclesiastical tramps” 
and “impostors,” Dr. Hinke gives a bal- 
anced and sympathetic treatment of 
their life and work. 

The American church historian 
naturally will ask what is the relation 
of this volume to the earlier six- 
volume work by Henry Harbaugh and 
Daniel Y. Heisler, The Fathers of 
the German Reformed Church in 
Europe and America (Lancaster and 
Reading, Pa., 1857-1888). The Hinke 
volume covers only the ministers of 
the colonial period, but of these bi- 
ographies he has written the final ver- 
sion. Harbaugh and Heisler, in addi- 
tion to being more readable as bi- 
ography, continue the story far down 
into the nineteenth century, giving the 
biographies of the ministers who car- 
ried the Reformed gospel westward 
into the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 

The obviously encyclopedic charac- 
ter of Dr. Hinke’s volume detracts from 
its readability, and makes one regret 
that with his wide knowledge of the 
personal papers of his subjects, he 
never prepared a volume on the social 
and intellectual impact of the Re- 
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formed (and Lutheran) clergy on 
colonial Pennsylvania—a composite 
profile of these men. For representing 
the European university tradition, and 
mediating German Pietism to their 
countrymen in America, they were a 
remarkable set of men. And there were 
many among them who had as var- 
ied careers as Abraham Blumer (1736- 
1822), for nine years Swiss Chaplain 
in the Royal Sardinian Service, who 
after a long pastorate in Pennsylvania 
retired to his farm in the Lehigh Valley, 
where he corresponded with European 
friends in French, Dutch, German, and 
Latin, and worked on his scientific 
drawings—which are on file in the 
E & R Historical Library at Lancaster. 
Seeing a volume of this sort dealing 
with the colonial ministry of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, the Ameri- 
can church historian also regrets that 
as yet we lack the natural companion 
volume on the Lutheran clergy of the 
colonial period, whose training and in- 
fluence exactly paralleled that of these 
Reformed dominies, with whom they 
shared (usually in amity) the same 
pulpits and communion tables in the 
same “union churches” in the valleys 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. For with 
the exception of the index to the in- 
valuable Documentary History of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States, Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Conventions 
from 1748 to 1821 (Philadelphia, 
1898), there is no available list of the 
colonial Lutheran clergy. Who is go- 
ing to be the Lutheran Hinke? Those 
of us who are working on the spiritual 
phases of the culture of the Middle 
Atlantic States are handicapped until 

he appears. 
Donatp H. Yoper 


Franklin and Marshall College 





The Boston Y. M. C. A. and 
Community Need. By WILLIAM 
B. Wuitesipe. New York, N. Y. 
Associated Press, 1951. 239 pages. 
$3.00. 


The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation struck roots first, in our 
nation, in Boston, very shortly after 
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the foundation, in Montreal, of the 
movement in this hemisphere. 195] 
called for the centennial history of the 
Boston organization. This history was 
done in conjunction with a Harvard 
doctoral thesis, of which the present 
volume is a shortened version. A 
broad setting for the study was further- 
ed by the guidance of Professor Oscar 
Handlin, “a _ skillful interpreter of 
Boston’s history and social problems.” 
Here is a workmanlike volume, brief, 
solidly factual and_ statistical, and 
amply documented. The author is sen- 
sitive to Boston’s peculiar urban com- 
plexion, aware of her unique blend of 
tradition and change. The early pages 
deal with the simplicities of the 1850's, 
and have color and charm. As we read 
on, the work of the organization be- 
comes highly variegated and far-reach- 
ing, and the pages are surfeited with 
committees and surveys and drives and 
new projects. 

Of particular interest is the history 
of the religious test for membership. 
Reacting against Boston Unitarian 
power and prestige, a distinctly and 
aggressively evangelical basis of mem- 
bership seemed called for. A Bible 
study group of young men on the 
liberal side turned themselves, in 1852, 
into the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
with no religious test for members. 
But the founders of the Y. M. C. A. 
felt a special responsibility to repre- 
sent the evangelical churches. At 
length, between the two World Wars, 
the Y. M. C. A. adjusted itself to 
the realities of the city’s religious situa- 
tion and frankly sought the widest 
possible basis of aiding the youth of 
Boston. From a movement whose 
beating heart was evangelism (the 
Association brought Moody to Boston 
for a three weeks campaign in 1877), 
she has gradually been led to a wide- 
ranging program of service to men 
and boys, yes, and even to girls. 

An outstanding achievement was the 
creation of Northeastern University, 
now a strong and independent institu- 
tion. Colorful and capable personalities, 
especially in the field of gymnastics and 


education, highlight the book. A few | 


well-chosen pictures represent build- 
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ings and outstanding leaders. 

Joun W. BrusH 
Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary 





The Oxford Group: Its History 
and Significance. By WaAtteR 
Houston Crarx. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1951. pp. 
268. $3.50. 


Possibly the profounder sources of 
judgment on this book are the psy- 
chologists and the students of living 
religion. In this study of the Oxford 
Group, a contemporary religious move- 
ment is presented and weighed largely 
from evidence submitted by living 
persons. Yet since the movement has 
within recent years entered a new 
phase, under the names of Moral Rear- 
mament, the earlier period of its life 
can perhaps now be profitably summed 
up. 
The life and character and methods 
of Frank Buchman dominate the first 
half of the book. This makes exceed- 
ingly interesting reading, and the 
sources are so readily available that 
the critical reader is not disposed to 
question the recital. The interpreta- 
tion of character is of course another 
matter. Buchman emerges as a genius 
in his understanding of human nature 
and in his manipulation of persons and 
groups; and as a truly sincere man, 
however naive in certain respects, and 
however self-deceived one may judge 
him to be. The student of church 
history will be interested in the author’s 
relation of this Lutheran minister to 
his Lutheran and Pietist antecedents. 

The second half of the book is pack- 
ed with the case studies gathered by 
the author by the questionnaire method. 
Fifty-five persons influenced by Buch- 
man and the Group respond. Pseu- 
donyms and non-essential changes 
mask the identity of the respondents. 
For myself I found these case studies 
rather tedious reading, although I 
was respecting the compiler-interpreter 
for his thoroughness and fairness. An 
average answer goes something like 
this: “The Group on the whole did 
me great good, although I left it as 
my own needs and its own character 
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changed. It accents emotion, and is 
very deficient in the intellectual realm. 
The practice of ‘guidance’ is help- 
ful, though subject to serious vagaries. 
Its appeal to the rich, the titled, and 
the famous, taints it with an un-Chris- 
tian snobbery. Buchman’s blindness to 
social issues tends to make the Group 
the agent of social reaction, Etc.” 
The attitude to sex is prominent in 
all the contributions. Buchman’s own 
amazing influence is inescapable, and 
the respondents generally reveal their 
opinion of him. 

The author’s summing-up is fair 
and discriminating. He is, we repeat, 
interested in the Oxford Group of the 
1920’s and not in the current Moral 
Rearmament metamorphosis, which he 
and his respondents consider a big 
machine grinding out clever slogans 
and planning large public meetings. 
The author tells his readers that Buch- 
man and the earlier Group offered to 
the churches, particularly Episcopalian, 
Congregational, Presbyterian (most of 
his respondents were of these churches ) 
some priceless suggestions for their 
revitalization, particularly in the feed- 
ing of the emotional life. His strong- 
est statement is this: “It has been 
the most vital religious movement of 
our day” (p. 92). 

‘Pharasaical’ twice, should be spell- 
ed ‘Pharisaical. On page 32, ‘evan- 
gelical trips’ should read ‘evangelistic 
trips,’ should it not? 

Joun W. BrusH 
Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary 





Europe and America: their con- 
tributions to the World Church. 
By Dantet Jenkins, Phila- 
delphia: the Westminster Press, 
1951. 72 pages. $1.50. 


This book is a disappointment. One 
is accustomed to more solid work 
both from the author and the publisher. 
The defection is not due to the brevity 
of the volume but to a notable lack of 
substance. When all the appropriate 
apologies are in—for not “more than 
the usual number of the slick generali- 
zations to which rapid travellers are 
prone;” for “speaking frankly and 
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naturally” without appearing “to my 
American readers to have been un- 
fair ;” for telling “Americans little with 
which they are not perfectly fa- 
miliar ;’—the reader is left with little 
but a reinforced impression of an ex- 
aggerated title and subtitle. The only 
convincing justification for writing the 
book is the author’s apparent obliga- 
tion to the Commonwealth Fund. As 
for the other announced occasion for 
the volume—the author’s “deep con- 
viction of the importance of the 
Ecumenical Movement for the future 
of the Church”’—it is this which, in 
the judgment of this reviewer, has 
deeply miscarried. 

The argument of the book falls be- 
tween two stools. The one stool is 
the title, the other is the subtitle. 
The result is that Europe is alleged 
to have a spiritual contribution to make 
to America, whereas America is al- 
leged to possess the energy and the 
prosperity of an adolescent nation 
which Europe is asked to understand 
and appreciate. It is scarcely thinkable 
that this is Dr. Jenkins’ conception of 
ecumenical inter-change. Yet along- 
side the obvious point that “Europe” 
has nothing materially to give to 
“America,” these pages make the less 
obvious and more debatable point that 
“America” has nothing spiritually to 
give to “Europe.” If this conclusion 
belongs to the sub-title, it is an 
ecumenical conclusion, ill-designed to 
serve the world church to which the 
author is rightly and unquestionably 
committed. If, on the other hand, the 
conclusion belongs to the title of the 
book, readers of Church History will 
surely want more adequate historical 
evidence. 

It is because I agree so very largely 
with Dr. Jenkin’s conclusion that I 
find it debatable for at least two 
reasons. The first reason is that if one 
is going to say in print what everybody 
knows, he ought to deal thoroughly 
with the far-reaching implications of 
such common knowledge. The second 
reason bears out the first, and con- 
cerns the way in which Dr. Jenkins 
makes the point he undertakes to make. 


Europe, according to Dr. Jenkins, 
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has three spiritual contrijutions to 
make to America. They are: “the 
study of biblical and systematic 
theology ;” “a rediscovery of church- 
manship;” and “the leadership of 
the laity in Christian thinking about 
the secular order.” These emphases 
are well and correctly taken. But it 
is surprising that Dr. Jenkins’ own 
grasp of the biblical and theological 
revival in Europe should not have 
preserved him from suggesting that 
the distinctive task of the American 
churches is, “to help America to be- 
come the rich man who enters the 
kingdom of God.” Certainly this is 
widé of the point of the Scriptural 
context of that phrase. And while 
the author is right in noting that 
crises do not of themselves guaran- 
tee spiritual integrity, he can scarcely 
be on sound theological ground, es- 
pecially the ground of a_ biblical 
theology, when he insists that Ameri- 
can wealth and power need guidance 
rather than renewal born of suffering. 
It is typical of the impressive triviality 
of the whole book that the spiritual 
problem in Europe and America is 
differentiated by these two questions: 
for Europe, “how can a man be born 
again when he is old?”, for America, 
“how can we attain to the fullness of 
the stature of manhood in Christ?” 
Something is slightly wrong with 
the grammar of the second paragraph 
on p. 23 and very much wrong with 
this particular publishing effort as 
a whole. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Jenkins will soon write the kind of 
book of which he is amply capable 
when his travels do not interfere with 
his reflection. 
Pau, LEHMANN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 





Protestant Panorama: A Story of 
the Faith that made America Free. 
By CLARENCE W. Hatt and Desi- 
DER HoLisHER, with an introduc- 
tion by Cuartes P. Tart. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 
1951. 180 pages. $4.00. 


The circulation of Life and other 
picture magazines attests to the popu- 
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larity of photography as a means of 
mass communication. This book is de- 
signed to exploit the market for such 
material in the interests of religion 
(and the publishers). A total of 188 
pictures appear on 140 pages and 
occupy, with their captions, a space of 
104 pages. 

As the title indicates, the volume 
is designed to portray the broad sweep 
of American Protestant religiousness 
and to relate it to the sources and es- 
sence of American culture. A “Pre- 
lude” introduces the reader to what 
the authors believe to be the principles 
and historical origins of Protestantism, 
and the first chapter is dedicated to 
expounding the proposition that “the 
American heritage is the Protestant 
heritage.” The remaining nine chap- 
ters are devoted to a comprehensive 
survey of the major forms of Protes- 
tant Life in the middle of the twentieth 
century. A chapter is devoted to each 
of the constituent elements—laymen, 
women, youth, clergy, denominations— 
and to each of the major activities— 
worship, social service, education, 
missions—of Protestantism. The book 
is ecumenical (or diplomatic) in 
spirit; the whole Protestant spectrum, 
from the Salvation Army to Episcopa- 
lianism is represented and treated with 
respect. 

The pictures are by far the most 
impressive thing about the book. They 
meet the highest standards of pro- 
fessional photography, and they are 
interesting, representative, and in good 
taste. Moreover, they really illustrate 
the text and are skillfully integrated 
with it. The thoughtful reader, how- 
ever, cannot but be struck by the 
limitations of this medium and remind- 
ed of the basic Protestant conviction 
that the Word is more effectively pro- 
claimed by means of the word than 
by means of the “things which are 
seen.” It is not possible to photo- 
graph the forgiveness of sins or the 
Church Universal. 

The text of the book is uneven in 
quality. The portions which describe 
the external life and actions of the 
Church are quite acceptable; import- 
ant things are described in a style 








which is clear, vigorous, and interest- 
ing—although sometimes guilty of 
confusing journalistic jargon with 
pungency of expression. The attempt 
to analyze the basic principles and in- 
terpret the inner meaning of Protes- 
tantism is much less successful. The 
theological sophistication and religious 
perception of the volume do not match 
the expertness of its photographic 
technique. In characteristically journal- 
istic fashion the essence of Protestant- 
ism is reduced to one “Big Idea,” 
Freedom. The authors indicate no 
clear understanding of the fact that 
the Gospel, according to the Reform- 
ers, is not the good news that man is 
free but that God’s grace is free. The 
Protestant conception of “the freedom 
of the Christian man” is confused with 
Enlightenment conception of the 
autonomy of the natural man. 

The whole tone of the book is con- 
sistent with this rationalistic, indi- 
vidualistic dilution of the Protestant 
faith. “The Protestant heritage is the 
American heritage ;” the deists, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson, are great Protes- 
tants. The Protestant gospel is not 
foolishness to nationalists or a stum- 
bling block to free enterprisers; it is 
the power of our business civilization 
(p. 60). Protestants are fortified in 
their respectable complacency; only in 
four paragraphs on the next to the last 
page is it suggested that Piotestant- 
ism possesses any serious defects and 
inadequacies. Nor need _ secularists 
take alarm; the only really serious 
obstacle to the triumph of the “Big 
Idea” appears to be Roman Catholi- 
cism. 

Unconditioned __ self-commendation 
may be indispensable to the sale of 
the “things of this world” but in the 
promulgation of the “things of the 
spirit” one suspects that it is still true 
that “whosoever exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 

Ropert CLEMMER 


Allegheny College 





Yale University Portrait Index, 
1701-1951. Yale University, New 
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Haven, Conn., 1951, viii + 185 

pages. 

The graphic arts are among the 
handmaids of history and ideally his- 
toric work should be profusely il- 
lustrated. Unfortunately in this coun- 
try the highest technique of book il- 
lustration is seldom placed at the dis- 
posal of the historian because only 
journals with a large circulation like 
Life and Fortune can bear the ex- 
pense. But at least the historian can 
acquaint himself with all that on which 
he may be able only sparingly to draw. 
The Yale Press has lately rendered 
a distinct service to the historian of 
New England religious history through 
the publication of this index to the 
portraits in the possession of the Uni- 
versity and with reproductions of 
many. Among the list are 94 clergy- 
men. Of that I recognize only 47, but 
they are quite enough about whom to 
construct the religious history of Con- 
necticut and in goodly measure of 
New England. Here is John Daven- 
port, founder of the New Haven col- 
ony and Bishop Berkeley, the philoso- 
pher and the benefactor of Yale, and 
here is Jonathan Edwards and his 
wife who is not listed among the cler- 
gymen, though she might well have 
been, for she was perhaps more re- 
sponsible than her husband for the 
subsequent development of theology 
called Edwardianism. Their vounger 
son, Jonathan Junior, is aiso here. He 
was of the New Lights and pastor of the 
United Church in New Haven. The 
first Timothy Dwight, the maker of 
Yale as a University, appears with his 
rotund and confident air, and _ his 
grandson, the second Timothy, whom I 
once saw so bent that he jestingly re- 
ferred to himself as “the stoopedest 
man in New Haven.” Lyman Beecher, 
“who begat more brains than any man 
in New England” is shown with his 
glasses pushed back on the top of his 
head where he was in the habit of 
losing them. And then there is his 
great friend, Nathaniel Taylor, the 
doughty evangelist whose portrait is 
perhaps the finest at the Yale Divini- 
tv School. Horace Bushnell haloed in 
white hair and beard looks like Moses 
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himself coming down from the Mount. 
And Moses Stuart, what a Yankee 
countenance. He was the man who 
scanned the weather vane to see 
whether the wind was right for bring- 
ing books from Europe. If one were 
to speak of the contemporary portraits 
the chronicle would soon exceed the 
llth chapter of Hebrews. This is a 
book which all theological libraries 
should own and all students of Ameri- 
can church history should envy and 
aspire to possess. 

Rotanp H. Banton 
Yale Divinity School. 





The Puritan Heritage. By GEORGE 
M. StepHenson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1952. 282 pages. $3.50. 


The author of this vigorously written 
book has been for many years a pro- 
fessor of American History at the 
University of Minnesota, and _pre- 
sumably the materials of this volume 
have, through the years, constituted a 
distinctive emphasis in the author’s 
presentation of his subject. What he 
has done here is to put the influence 
of Christianity where it belongs in the 
stream of American history, quite in 
contrast to most American historians 
who have almost completely left it 
out. It is indeed a strange presump- 
tion, in the light of what this book 
reveals, that American civilization can 
be understood without taking into en- 
lightened consideration the things of 
the mind and spirit. Yet, strange to 
say, that is just what the mine-run 
of American historians are attempting 
to do. Professor Stephenson is well 
qualified to place stress upon this in- 
fluence. Twenty or more years ago he 
made a painstaking study of the re- 
ligious aspects of Swedish immigra- 
tion,’ publishing the results of his 
researches, after spending a year in 
Sweden on a Guggenheim scholarship. 
The study is a model of its kind and 
throws a flood of light upon one great 
stream of immigration which has en- 
riched American life both in its spirit- 
ual and material aspects. 

In this compact volume Professor 
Stephenson follows all the main cur- 
rents which have gone into the mak- 
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ing of our distinctive American heri- 
tage. The New England Puritan, the 
Quakers, the Unitarians, the Method- 
ists, the great colonial awakenings, the 
part revivalism has played in tam- 
ing the west, the many benevolent 
agencies—which arose to keep the 
things of the spirit alive on the 
frontier—the Home Missionary so- 
cieties, the Tract and Bible societies, 
Temperance societies, all of which are 
given cogent treatment in several 
short but adequate chapters. He does 
not bemoan the fact, as many less un- 
derstanding writers have done, that 
America, by the end of the colonial 
period was dotted with numerous 
“religious experiment stations.”It was 
religious diversity which made these 
experiment stations possible, that put 
into the Constitution of the United 
States its finest provision, the guaran- 
tee of religious freedom—and “not 
religious toleration, which assumes a 
privileged church.” Unlike other 
colonizing nations, the English colonies 
were open to all, and thus there de- 
veloped a wide toleration of religious 
differences. 

The book ends with three chapters 
dealing with two of the most exciting 
episodes in American history, the 
swarming of the Catholic Irish to 
these shores, and the natural resis- 
tance to them and what they stood for, 
while the last two chapters treat of 
slavery and resistance to it, which 
created the most tragic era in Ameri- 
can history. 

WituiAM W. SWEET 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immi- 
gration: A Study of Immigrant Churches. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1932. 542 pp. 
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Separated unto God. By Joun C. 

WENGER. Scottdale, Penna. ; Men- 

nonite Publishing House, 1951. 

350 pages. $3.50. 

Professor John C. Wenger has here 
written his fourth major contribu- 
tion to Mennonite history and doc- 
trine, and one that could well stand 
study by serious-minded laymen and 
ministers in all denominations. And, 
although the work was prepared at 


the request of the General Problems 
Committee of the Mennonite General 
Conference to meet very specific needs, 
the breadth of comprehension shown 
and the use of primary sources from 
various periods of Christian history 
(as well as within the Anabaptist 
Mennonite movement) should place 
the book on the shelves of many 
church historians as well. There has 
not been for many years, to my knowl- 
edge, a book which in terms of the 
Bible, Christian history and the crisis 
of the present day, more adequately 
sums up the challenges for devout 
Christians in the repeated conflict be- 
tween Christian discipline and the 
standards of ‘“Satan’s world” (Lk. 
4:6). 

This is not to say that the reviewer 
agrees with all of the conclusions reach- 
ed, nor to predict that other readers 
will be totally. convinced at all points. 
But there is a gift of the Holy Spirit 
in asking the right questions, and 
raising before the shallow conscience 
of Christendom the detailed implica- 
tions of the Christian commitment. 
“Nonconformity to the world is the 
natural outcome of having been born 
again and of being alert to the spiritual 
issues which confront Christians liv- 
ing in a given culture” (p. ix). No- 
where is the Christian predicament 
more fully revealed than in the fact 
that for large masses of nominal church- 
men standards of morals and ethics are 
set, not by the Spirit working through 
prayer and discussion within the 
Covenant, but by the accepted mores 
of the socio-economic group in which 
they find themselves. Dr. Wenger 
knows that this has been the case 
too often among Mennonites, and he 
handles that fact candidly. His dis- 
cussions deserve an honest hearing 
among members of other denomina- 
tions prepared to be as candid. 

The structure of the work reveals 
the intent of the book: each chapter 
discusses a different issue, concludes 
with prayer, and offers an cxcellent 
bibliography (in-group and general) 
for further study. Among the prob- 
lems of Christian life and discipline 
treated are Speech, Recreation, Court- 
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ship and Marriage, membership in 
Organizations (including lodges and 
secret societies), Mutual Aid in the 
brotherhood, the Peace Testimony. It 
may be of interest to note that in- 
cluded in the Appendices are John 
Wesley’s “Advice to the People Called 
Methodist,” and “On Dress.” 

One might feel that a work of such 
specific intent for the education of 
laymen and ministers would have little 
to offer in scholarly research. And 
certainly the outstanding thing about 
the work is its sense of responsibility, 
of the quality of bindingness which 
ought to obtain within the disciplines 
of the Church. But almost as im- 
portant is the way in which many 
quite unfamiliar Anabaptist- Mennonite 
sources are brought together in the 
discussion ; on almost every page there 
is evidence of familiarity with the too- 
little known documents of the move- 
ment to which not only Mennonites but 
all Free Churchmen are heavily in- 
debted. As such it is one more major 
contribution to all church historians 
from that remarkable group of scholars 
and churchmen centered in Goshen 
College, The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review and the Mennonite Historical 
Collections. It is to be hoped that both 
the Christian statesmanship and the 
scholarly research in Free Church tra- 
ditions will find a wide echo among 
readers of other traditions. 

FRANKLIN H. LitTeLi 
The Marsh Chapel 
Boston University 





The Mennonite Church in the 
Second World War. By Guy F. 


HERSHBERGER. Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House, 1951, pp. 308. 
$3.50. 


Guy F. Hershberger, professor of 
Sociology, Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana, and author of War, Peace 
and Nonresistance is well qualified to 
write the history of his church during 
World War II. The Mennonite group 
of which the author presents a study 
is usually referred to as “Mennonite 
Church” or the “Old Mennonites,” 
which has a representative general 
organization known under the official 
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name, Mennonite General Conference. 
The majority of its seventy thousand 
members are of Pennsylvania-German 
background and live east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. This is the largest 
Mennonite group of America and 
should not be confused with the sec- 
ond largest which is the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church,  pre- 
dominantly of Dutch-German__back- 
ground. 

This book was prepared under the 
auspices of the Peace Problems Com- 
mittee of the Mennonite General Con- 
ference. In successive chapters the 
author presents the problems which 
World War II brought to the “his- 
toric peace churches” such as_ the 
draft, Civilian Public Service—its fi- 
nancing, administration, and _ spiritual 
ministry,—the members who accepted 
military service, refusal to participate 
in the war effort, relief, voluntary 
service, missionary and _ educational 
activities, and inter-group relations. 
No other Mennonite group has given 
such an account of this crucial time. 
On the other hand, it must be said 
that the book demonstrates that it is 
almost impossible to dissociate one 
Mennonite group from the others, es- 
pecially in describing this period and 
the problems and phases mentioned. 
All activities and problems faced were 
focused in one agency which has be- 
come more and more representative 
for all groups since World War I and 
is known as the Mennonite Central 
Committee. The share and the record 
of the Mennonite General Conference 
in the activities of the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee are outstanding. The 
group contributed approximately $3,- 
000,000 to charitable and other causes 
in 1947 which was an average of 
about five per cent of the income of 
its members. 

The author presents an abundance 
of facts and statistics pertaining to 
the number of boys in CPS, in the 
army, financial supports of CPS, relief, 
missions, school attendance, growth of 
parochial schools, publications, etc. In 
the chapter on “Inter-Group Rela- 
tions” problems which the group con- 
fronted while working together with 
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other pacifist groups and “historic 
peace churches,”” which some consider- 
ed as being “unequally yoked” with 
the world, are discussed. Since the 
Mennonite boys of various groups 
worked and worshiped together, even 
the conservative ones began to won- 
der why they could not also have 
fellowship together at the communion 
table. In evaluating intergroup rela- 
tions the author states that “CPS was 
a great educational venture” and that 
“the educational process is always 
dangerous.” Since progress comes only 
through the educational process of 
acquiring new knowledge and ex- 
perience and ceasing to learn leads to 
intellectual and spiritual stagnation, 
the author concludes that the inter- 
group relations were wholesome for 
the Mennonite Church. 

Since the book is entitled The Men- 
nonite Church in the Second World 
War one wishes that the author had 
presented the basic beliefs and prac- 
tices of the church and the changes 
which have taken place due to the 
impact of World War II. Some of 
the material presented was already 
available (Melvin Gingerich, Service 
for Peace and other books) but little 
is known regarding the organizational 
set-up of the Mennonite General Con- 
ference, its district conferences, its 
church policy, the functions of bishops 
and ministers and changes that have 
taken place in the religious life and 
in matters pertaining to nonconformity 
and church discipline as a result of 
World War II. A few chapters along 
these lines would be a welcome supple- 
ment to this very valuable study. 

CorneLius KraHN 
Bethel College 





Between Two Centuries: Report 
of the Centennial International 
Y. M. C. A. Convention. Edited 
by Ciirrorp M. Carey. New 
York, N. Y. Association Press, 
1951. 209 pages. $2.00. 


Perhaps this is for a journalist to 
review, reporting as it does a recent 
convention. Over sixty-five hundred 
delegates from all over the world 
gathered in Cleveland, in late June, 
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1951, to celebrate the centennial of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 
Speeches and discussions and events 
are well reported, with the major ad- 
dresses printed complete. The _his- 
torian looks for the hundred years of 
history. But there is not much his- 
tory detailed or reflected in this vol- 
ume. The concern is intensely for the 
present and the future. A generation 
or two hence, this volume may serve 
to shed light on the Christian mind 
of this nervous and anxious period of 
the Cold War. The clash of Com- 
munism and Democracy resounds 
through the addresses. The dominant 
appeal was to a world-wide fellow- 
ship of young Christian men to ad- 
vance and to strengthen the ties that 
hold together democracy and peace. 

Despite the international undertones 
of the book, it is yet intensely Ameri- 
can in its detailing of the whole or- 
ganizational plan and the day-to-day 
procedure of this significant conven- 
tion. It must be acknowledged that 
this is a most attractive volume, a 
priceless souvenir, without doubt, for 
those who attended, but an inspiring 
book for any reader. The words of 
Paul Hoffman, of Senator Paul 
Douglas, of Ralph Sockman, and of 
Dean Liston Pope, directed especially 
to the younger half of the audience, 
will be worth reading many years 
away. The photography adds im- 
measurably. Many of the leading par- 
ticipants are caught in action. Think 
of how we should like such a record 
of the Council of Nicea, or of the 
Marburg Colloquy, or of Edinburgh, 
1910. 

One more word. Many an average 
citizen associates this organization 
with gymnasiums, and many a Chris- 
tian believer has feared that the 
Y. M. C. A. has largely turned into 
a secular service institution. But this 
volume is deeply infused with the 
claim of Jesus Christ on the hearts 
of young men, and gymnasiums are 
scarcely mentioned. 

Joun W. BrusH 
Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary 
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Kirche im Kampf: Dokumente 
des Widerstands und des Aufbaus 
in der Evangelischen Kirche 
Deutschlands von 1933 bis 1945. 
By HernricH HERMELINK. Stutt- 
gart and Tuebingen: Rainer 
Wunderlich Verlag, 1950. 710 
pages. DM 12.50. 


Amid the succession of crises in 
our times, the church’s _ struggle 
against nazi totalitarianism tends to be 
forgotten. In the light of present de- 
velopments, however, the contest with 
nazism assumes the role of a major 
encounter in the modern church’s 
fight for life. 


The book here under review is a 
valuable contribution toward a better 
grasp of what actually wenc on in 
Germany’s Protestant ranks during 
the years of Hitler’s regime. Those 
desiring access to the sources will 
find Kirche im Kampf a rewarding 
documentary collection. The coverage 
is not complete, nor is the selection 
always to the point. But the volume 
contains many revealing documents 
which throw light on hitherto ob- 
scured operations, especially among 
the more strictly Lutheran partners in 
the struggle. 

Here one can conveniently trace im- 
portant steps toward cooperation 
among formerly separate churches or 
groups within the churches. Here, too, 
men like Hans Meiser, Bishop of Ba- 
varia, and especially Theophil Wurm, 
Bishop of Wuerttemberg, assume new 
stature in courageous writings from 
their own pens. 

The author, formerly professor of 
church history at the university of 
Marburg and now residing in Munich, 
has endeavored to cover the entire 
twelve years of the nazi government 
and to show that the South German 
contribution to the church struggle was 
highly significant. One can see how, 
during the closing years of the war, 
Bishop Wurm emerged as the out- 
standing leader among many stalwart 
pastors and laymen; how his states- 
man-like grasp of the situation pre- 
pared the way for the postwar unifi- 
cation of the various _ territorial 
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churches into the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKD). 

Hermelink’s documents, with their 
deference to South Germany, thus help 
to balance a picture which has often 
been sketched from a predominantly 
North German or Prussian point of 
view. One of the most readable ex- 
amples of the latter is the book by 
Martin Niemoeller’s brother, Wilhelm, 
Kampf und Zeugnis der Bekennenden 
Kirche (Bielefeld: Ludwig Bechauf 
Verlag, 1948). Nor is it simply a 
matter of geography when dealing with 
points of view; it is also a matter of 
spiritual or confessional (denomina- 
tional) climate. The complexities of 
the conflict in northern Germany, 
largely on the territory of the church 
of the Old Prussian Union of Lu- 
therans and Reformed, differed con- 
siderably from those in southern Ger- 
many where the churches were either 
more homogeneously Lutheran or the 
church administrations more success- 
ful in keeping out the divisive and pro- 
nazi German Christians. 

While doing justice to the South 
Germans, Hermelink’s collection is 


admittedly weak in materials from | 


northern Germany. The destruction of | 


the archives of the Confessing Church 
in the bombing of Wuppertal explains 
the omission in part. He draws his 


we 


earlier documents largely from Joseph | 


Gauger’s indispensable collection, 
Chronik der Kirchenwirren (edited by 
the son, Dr. Joachim Gauger, in three 
volumes, 1933-1935). Other docu- 
ments are taken from the collection 
edited by Kurt Dietrich Schmidt (now 
professor of church history at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in 


Hamburg), and entitled, Bekenntnisse | 


des Jahres 1933, etc. (Goettingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1933, 
1934, 1935). Still other documents in 
Hermelink’s collection are to be 
found in current parallel works such 
as Erik Wolf’s (Freiburg) Zeugnisse 
der Bekennenden Kirche (Stuttgart: 
Furche, 1946 ff.); and in Joachim 
Bockmann’s representative selection in 
the Kirchliches Jahrbuch (Guetersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1948), covering _ the 
years 1933-44. In addition, Hermelink | 
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has published a considerable number 
of documents from the church archives 
in Munich and Stuttgart. 

For Protestants Hermelink provides 
a companion volume to an earlier and 
vivid Roman Catholic work by 
Munich’s auxiliary bishop, Johannes 
Neuheusler, Kreuz und Hakenkreus: 
der Kampf des Nationalsozialismus 
gegen die Katholische Kirche und der 
kirchliche Widerstand (Munich: Ver- 
lag der Katholischen Kirche Bayerns, 
1946. 2 vols.). 

E. THEODORE BACHMANN 

Luther Theological Seminary 
St. Paul 


Ecumenical Foundations. By WiL- 

LIAM RicHEy Hocc. New York: 

Harper, 1952. xi+ 466 pages. 

$5.00. 

Here we have an important history 
of the larger aspects of cooperation in 
Protestant missions, culminating in 
the International Missionary Council 
and its indispensable contributions to 
the entire Ecumenical Movement and 
the World Council of Churches. The 
creative Edinburgh Conference of 1910 
is treated fully, with its rich conse- 
quences in the spirit and methods of 
interchurch collaboration on the in- 
ternational scale. The growth and the 
services of the International Mission- 
ary Council (1921) are then studied in 
relation to the many-phased develop- 
ment of the churches in mission 
lands, especially in their cooperative 
links; and in relation to the incipient 
World Council. The story is carried 
through 1948. 

Documentation is essentially com- 
plete. To the considerable and satis- 
factory printed materials are added 
unpublished memoranda and _ corres- 
pondence, supplemented by conver- 
sations with J. H. Oldham and John 
R. Mott, whose parts in the enterprise 
have been greatly formative, and with 
A. L. Warnshuis and other active 
agents in the growing work of the 
International Missionary Council. 
Representatives of the European mis- 
sionary societies and of the younger 
churches were drawn upon, though 
less fully, for London and New York 
have been the operative centers. 








This was the ideal time to write the 
history. For succeeding years will 
swiftly lose some values of fresh re- 
cency and living interpretation, while 
providing no major element of new 
fact or understanding apart from the 
wisdom of advancing perspective. On 
the personal side, secondary light may 
still come from the memories, papers, 
and biographies of Oldham, Paton, 
Warnshuis, and their associates; also 
from fuller contributions and obser- 
vations by continental and Asiatic 
participants. A severely analytical 
study, perhaps by a secular historian 
or a Roman Catholic, could make 
cruelly clear the tardy dalliance, the 
pathetic limitations of Protestant co- 
operation at its best. But Dr. Hogg 
has lone honest work, seeking and 
presenting truth. Believing in the 
enterprise he studies and in its human 
builders, he remains carefully within 
considered evidence and manufactures 
no facade. A hostile approach would 
have understood less and revealed less. 

To develop the great factor of mis- 
sionary cooperation in the Ecumenical 
Movement is inevitably to suggest com- 
plementary inquiries—some of them 
in active preparation or partly in 
hand—concerning other factors in that 
Movement. Protestantism is insuffi- 
ciently conscious of its total resources 
of unity in faith and experience, to set 
over against the pains and futilities of 
division. The missionary contribution, 
at least in its organizational aspects, 
is now competently set forth. But the 
just proportions of that contribution 
will be understood only as kindred 
contributions, in their values and 
their poverty, are exposed in com- 
parable scale and method. 

The present book is surprisingly in- 
teresting, and will open up to church 
historians whole new vistas of world- 
wide Christianity. The notes and 
bibliography are excellent, as also the 
index. But these indicators of diligent 
scholarship merely add the virtues of 
a work of lasting reference to those of 
lively, thoughtful narrative. 

M. SEARLE BATES 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 
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The Religions of Mankind. Third 
Edition, Revised. By EpmMuND 
Davison Soper. N. Y., Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951. 253 pages. 
$3.50. 

The Biblical Background of the 
Christian World Mission. A re- 
print of Part [ of The Philosophy 
of the Christian World Mission. 
By Epmunp D. Soper. With sug- 
gestions for Study and Questions 
and Assignments by William J. 
Keech. N. Y., Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1951. 75c. 


The newly revised edition of this 
book is most welcome because the pre- 
vious edition has been most admirably 
suited to the need of the average pastor, 
layman, or student who wishes to 
make a rapid introductory survey of 
the world’s religions, and this new 
edition is even better for that purpose. 
Thirty years of use and two revisions 
have brought it to its present com- 
pactness and balance. A considerable 
degree of rewriting has improved its 
readability, and the new format is 
much more pleasing. 

The faults in the earlier edition 
which make it difficult to use it as 
a classroom textbook have not been 
corrected in the new edition. The 
book is a little too large to use with 
very elementary groups, but not com- 
prehensive and detailed enough to use 
with a college or seminary class. None 
of the religions is presented quite to 
the point where a student can turn 
directly from the text to supple- 
mentary reading in the scriptures of 
the religion, w hich i is what is demand- 
ed of a textbook for a survey course. 
Moreover, the “Suggestions for Fur- 
ther Study’ and the footnotes are 
not extensive enough to provide an 
adequate bibliography. Excepting in 
the sections on China, Japan, and 
Christianity, relatively few of the new- 


er books are included. The book 
would be strengthened if more il- 
lustrative use of quotations from the 
scriptures were made, and if the read- 
er were more specifically directed to 
the scriptures in translation. 

The chief changes are the combina- 
tion of the first two chapters, the wel- 
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come addition of sections on Jainism 
and Sikhism, and the reduction of 
the chapter on Zoroastrianism to a 
section of the chapter including the 
two religions just mentioned. While 
the demoting of Zoroastrianism to a 
small section entitled “Parsiism” may 
proportionately better represent the 
place of that religion in present day 
India, it does, however, obscure the 
significance of that religion through 
many centuries of history and in its 
impact on other religions. 

Dr. Soper maintains consistently his 
fine level of objectivity and _ spiritual 
understanding. Moreover, he does not 
follow the usual tendency to devote 
too large a proportion of his book to 
the Indian religions at the expense of 
others. 

The five chapters forming Part I of 
Dr. Soper’s book, A Philosophy of 
the Christian World Mission, publish- 
ed in 1942, have been reprinted with 
an added introduction on methods of 
study and a postscript on questions 
and assignments. It is evidently the 
hope of the publisher that the booklet 
will have wide reading by student and 
youth groups. The booklet is an ex- 
cellent statement of the prevailing 
liberal American viewpoint of some ten 
to fifteen years ago, and as such it 
will always have historical significance. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the 
publishers decided upon this reprint 
without requesting the author to re- 
vise the chapters drastically. This is 
especially to be regretted since Dr. 
Soper has always kept in touch with 
the progress of thought in the field 
and has shown remarkable ability to 
interpret trends of thought and to 
take account of issues. Reading this 
booklet, one would never suspect that 
World War II and Neo-orthodoxy had 
ever exerted the slightest influence on 
American missionary and _ biblical 
thinking. 

The prophetic universalism of the 
Old Testament, the question of how 
to accept the Dominical command- 
ment on the mission and whether Jesus 
envisaged a world mission, the mis- 
sionary example of the early Church 
and Saint Paul—these subjects, which 


— 
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are the major concern of the booklet, 
are now regarded as very secondary 
to matters which are just barely men- 
tioned or not dealt with in the book- 
let, such as the missionary nature of 
the Triune God, the lordship of 
Christ, and the missionary obligation 
inherent in discipleship as a reflex of 
faith, No statement on the biblical 
basis of the mission can now be re- 
garded as adequate which does not 
deal thoroughly with the question of 
the relation of the mission to escha- 
tology. 

R. Prerce BEAVER 
Missionary Research Library 





Confucius and Christ. A Chris- 

tian Estimate of Confucius. By Leo 

SHERLEY-Price. New York: The 

Philosophical Library, 1951. 248 

pages. 

According to the author of this use- 
ful and well-informed study its two- 
fold purpose is, first, to present Con- 
fucius to the reader in such a way 
that he can “make a fair estimate of 
the values and relevance of his teach- 
ings,’ and, second, to argue that, with- 
out a metaphysical foundation, “natural 
philosophy must prove insufficient” 
(12). Such a foundation Jesus Christ 
has provided with “his revelation of 
the inexhaustible mystery of the Be- 
ing of God.” The teachings of the 
great Chinese sage are thus to be 
seen as a “preparatio evangelica” 
(13). 

They must be distinguished from 
later developments such as Confucian- 
ism represents. “While Confucius re- 
mains a high representation of hu- 
man wisdom, Jesus speaks as the 
Incarnate Word of God.” (14). 

After brief characterizations of 
Chinese philosophy and its schools 
(Chapters 1 and 2), the contribution 
of Confucius to Chinese civilization, 
and, then, in ten chapters, various as- 
pects of Confucius’ teachings are 
studied. Each of the latter is compared 
to and contrasted with the Christian 
doctrines. Of special interest is the 
treatment of the notion of Ged which 
compares favorably with some modern 


appraisals of Confucius’ religion in 
terms of Western eighteenth century 
rationalism. The great Chinese sage 
was not an agnostic though in the 
terms of the author he was “the teacher 
rather than the prophet of his race” 
(69). His failure to articulate more 
clearly and definitely the fundamen- 
tals concerning the nature and needs 
of man and his relation to God must 
be held responsible for the “wide- 
spread superficiality of thought and in- 
difference toward religion among the 
Chinese people” (99). Each of the 
chapters treats one of the key con- 
cepts of Confucian thought (ancestors, 
family, gentlemen (chiintzu), virtue 
(jen), education, the golden mean, 
music, right behaviour (ii), the “recti- 
fication of names” (the ideal social 
order) and compares them to teachings 
of Jesus. Three main points are made 
(240). There is, firstly, a difference 
in the supreme Good sought by each 
(here: heaven on earth;—there: the 
kingdom of God). Secondly there is 
agreement as to the desirability of 
establishing peace, order and morality, 
by “rectification” and “sanctification” 
of the individual. Confucius expects 
the Chinese to attain that goal by his 
own efforts, whereas the Christian is 
aware of the basic imperfection of hu- 
man nature, of the necessity of the 
grace of God. The third difference is 
to be found in the concept of and 
attitude toward the state which is more 
critical in the case of Christianity 
whereas Confucianism makes it the 
“supreme arbiter of the lives of its 
members.” The author aptly sum- 
marizes these differences by the state- 
ment: “in the sage’s philosophy man, 
not God, holds the center of the stage” 
(243). 

This estimate of Confucius is 
avowedly apologetic but it is good 
apologetics, a competent and well-in- 
formed study which should be recom- 
mended to all who want to acquaint 
themselves with the teachings of the 
greatest of all Chinese and who want 
to know how these teachings compare 
tc. those of the founder of Christianity. 

JoacHim WacH 
The University of Chicago 
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A Handbook on the Papacy. By 
the Rr. Rev. Witt1am SHAW 
Kerr. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 322 pages. $4.75. 


A remarkable translation of St. 
Ignatius’ testimony to Rome (Romans 
III, 1) appears in the new French 
Catholic History of the Primitive 
Church by Lebreton-Zeiller (I, 490) : 
“You have never deceived anyone.” 
The Anglican bishop of Down and 
Dromore, Ireland, believes that times 
have changed; and anyway, the see of 
Antioch was never promised infalli- 
bility. 

Actually, Bishop Kerr’s title is a 
misnomer. What he offers is a doughty 
diatribe on “one crucial doctrine of 
Romanism—the claims of the Roman 
Pontiff to supremacy and infallibility.” 
The Vatican Decrees are the chief 
citadel to be stormed, along with such 
historically buttressed bastions as 
Satis Cognitum (1896) and Lux 
Veritatis (1931). Bp. Kerr presents 
for a popular audience a manual of 
tactics for their intellectual demoli- 
tion, a Dormi Secure for Protestant 
controversialists. 

Chapters 1-5 introduce the religious 
and intellectual problems involved in 
the papalist doctrine. Chapters 6-12 
weigh its scriptural foundations, and 
find them wanting. Patristic history 
from St. Peter to Honorius is ex- 
amined in 31 chapters, to refute 
papalist assertions that all the orthodox 
fathers acknowledged Rome’s juris- 
diction. Nine chapters dredge up me- 
dieval scandals, from the Forged De- 
cretals to Galileo. Finally, chapters 
52-56 and an appendix present the 
story of the Vatican Council and the 
problems of its interpretation. 

Theologically and historically, the 
book is open to serious criticisms. The 
bishop makes little effort to state the 
positive Roman Catholic doctrine ac- 
curately. For one example: only the 
vaguest discussion of the Donatist 
issue interrupts Kerr’s hodge-podge 
inventory of medieval papal abomina- 
tions. In historical arguments, like his 
opponents, he occasionally proclaims 
the debatable to be indubitable,—e.g. 
“Unless compelled by theological in- 
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terests, no one could maintain that 
Peter was Bishop of Rome” (p. 77); 
to translate convenire as “agree” in 
the famous Irenaeus passage (III, 3, 
2) is “palpably a false rendering” 
(p. 91). Kerr ignores historical con- 
texts and dynamics in tracing the 


growth of papal power ; usurpation and | 
deception are his only explanations. In | 


short, the bishop essays not to analyze 
the nature of the papacy, nor even the 
nature of the papalist perversion, but 
only to demolish the crowning claims 
of papalism. 


Kerr’s bibliography, drawn chiefly | 


from the controversial literature of 
about 1870-1920, scarcely inspires con- 
fidence. Of major Roman Catholic 
apologists, only Butler, Chapman, and 
Batiffol are recent (about 1930); 
Protestant specialists such as Lietz- 
mann, Koch, and Caspar are not even 
mentioned; indeed, one finds a more 
scholarly Protestant bibliography in 
the French Catholic history cited 
above. 


Despite these weaknesses and a few 
specific errors, Bp. Kerr’s handbook 
has its usefulness. Time and again he 
shows that Rome’s favorite patristic 
writers simply could not have ac- 
knowledged the supremacy and _in- 
fallibility now retroactively claimed for 
the popes. He also exposes the Roman- 
ist apriori treatment of history, class- 
ically formulated by Cardinal Manning: 
“How can we know what antiquity 
was except through the Church?” 
(Compare Abbé Pillet’s refutation of 
the charge that Perpetua and Felicitas 
might have been Montanist heretics: 
“The Church is infallible in her judg- 
ments which have as their object the 
canonization of saints.”) One might 
hope that, if Romanism persists in 
her dogmatic assertions, she might at 
least revise her unhistorical claims. 
But this is apparently an unhistorical 
hope. Bishop Kerr contends, however, 
that with the Vatican Decrees the 
Roman Church has hung the albatross 
around her neck. 


Rosert H. Fiscuer 


Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Maywood, Illinois 
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